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PATRIOTISM EXEMPLIFIED 
IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 


FIRST BANK IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The Plan of the Bank of Pennsylvania, established for 
supplying the army of the United States, with provisions 
for two months. 


A number of Gentlemen are to give their bonds to the 
Directors of the Bank, in such sums as each shall think 
proper; binding himself for the payment thereof, if. it 
shall become necessary in order to fulfil the engagements 
and discharge the notes or contracts of the Bank. 

These securities shall be extended to the sum of three 
hundred thousand Pounds, Pennsylvania Currency in 
Specie, at the rate of seven shillings and six-pence fora 
Spanish Dollar. 

Two Directors shall be chosen by the sureties, to con- 
duct the business of the Bank, with such Assistants or 
Clerks, as upon experience may be found necessary.— 
The directors shall provide a proper place for their count- 
ing-house, books, notes, stationary, kc. They are to 
keep full and fair accounts of all their transactions; cre- 
diting every person’s account for money received from 
him; and charging each proper account for the monies 
paid. They are authorized to borrow Money on the 
Credit of the Bank, for six months or any shorter pe- 
riod; and to grant special notes bearing interest at the 
rate of six percent. per annum to the lenders for the 
sum borrowed. They are to keep a fair and regular cash 
account, which must be settled every night; and one or 
both must count the balance, and see that it is in their 
chest. They must keep an exact register of all the 
notes they issue, so as to ascertain every night the de- 
mands to come against them the next day. They are 
to receive from Congress, such sums as they may from 
time to time, allot for the reimbursement of the Bank. 
But when this source and sums occasionally borrowed 
on interest as aforesaid, do not afforda sufficient supply, 
the Directors are authorised to demand and receive from 
every subscriber of A GreNERAL LOAN TO THE Bank, 
such part of his subscription as may be necessary to 
make exact payment: Granting to each of the said sub- 
cribers a note, bearing interest as aforesaid, for the sum 
received from him. . 

All monies borrowed and received from Congress, by 
the Directors, shall be applied to the sole purposes of 
purchasing provisions and rum for the use of the Conti- 
nental army; of transporting them to camp to be deli- 
vered to the order of his Excellency the Commander 
in Chief or of the Board of War; and of discharging 
their notes and the expense of conducting the business. 
And no part of the said monies, or of the notes to be 
issued by the said Directors, shall by them, or any per- 
son acting for or on behalf of the Bank, be applied to 
any other use or uses, purpose or purposes whatsoever. 
Neither shall they borrow more money, or issue more 
notes than shall be found absolutely necessary for the 
aforesaid purposes. ‘ 

The Sureties for the Bank, shall chuse a Factcr, who 
shall have the entire management of the purchases; and 
on whose order the Directors are to pay, im money or 
notes, such sums, from time to time ; as he may draw 
for. 
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These draughts will require ari immediate supply; and 
therefore it is necessary, that the subscribers to the Ge- 
neral Loan, pay ten per ct. on their subscriptions, within 
eight days after the date thereof. This will create a 
fund to begin with. It must be the constant aim both 
of the Directors in paying, and of the Factor in his ¢on- 
tracts, to pass as many notes in payment as possible, un- 
til Congress can reimburse the Bank: And when that 
shall happen, the notes that shall be out, shaft be called 
in, and paid off; the entire accounts shall be riade ap 
and settled with Congress, and the bonds of the Sure- 
ties shall be delivered up or cancelled. 

The Directors shall execute instruments of writing, 
binding their whole estates for the faithful performance 
of their duties; which instruments, and the bonds of the 
Sureties, shall be recorded in the Recorder’s office, for 
the county of Philadelphia, and shall be deposited in 
the hands of the Board of Inspectors herein after men- 
tioned. 

The Board of Inspectors shall consist of five persons, 
to be chosen by the sureties. This board shall hold 
the bonds of the Sureties safely in their possession, until 
the business be finished and settled; or in case of de- 
fault, until suits shall be brought and recovery had there- 
upon. 

The Board of Inspectors, or any three of them, shall 
have free access at all seasonable hours, to the books 
and papers of the Bank, and of the Factor, or persons 
employed under him orthem. They may enquire into 
the manner of managing the business; may-give their 
advice and opinion whenever they please; and if they 
think it necessary or proper, may call a general meeting 
of ihe Sureties, in order to lay the proceedings before 
them, to ask their advice, or to propose new regulations, 
a change of officers, or any other matter or thing they 
shall judge fit. 

The Factor is authorized to have a convenient store 
for his business. and to employ such Agents, Clerks and 
Assistants as, by experience, may be found necessary. 
He shall proceed, with all possible dispatch, to purchase, 
on the most reasonable terms, flour, beefand pork of 
sound good quality; and in such quantities of each arti- 
cle as may be regulated by the Board of War, until he 
procure in the whole three millions of rations, or as 
much thereof as he can, and three hundred hogsheads 
of rum. He shall as expeditiously as possible, send the 
articles above mentioned, in sufficient quantitiesto make 
a load, to Trenton, to the care and direction of 
who shall receive and forward the same to camp, and 
there deliver them to the order of the Commander-in- 
Chief, or of the Board of War: The Factor supplying 
them with money or notes to pay the charges arising on 
such receipt or transportation. 

The Factor is authorised to draw on the Directors for 
specie, Pennsylvania State Money or Continental Money, 
as occasion may require: He and they always taking care 
to understand their ability to honor such draughts. 

He shall provide his store with rum, sugar, coffee, 
salt and other goods at the cheapest wholesale prices, 
to be soldat the same prices to those who supply him 
with provisions; that he may gain a preference of what 
comes to market. It may be useful in his respect to 
make it known throughout the country, that he is ena- 
bled*to make such paymentsas above described. 
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ee. - 


The Factor shall give security to the Board of Inspec- | John Dunlap : - 4000 
tors in the sum of ten thousand pounds, Pennsylvania | JamesBudden~ - . - ~ “ < 4000 
currency in spécie, for the faithful discharge of his du- | Cadwallader Morris 


- - : : - 2500 
ty. He shall keep fair accounts of all his transactions, | Robert Bass - « 


a oe 2000 

and copies of all hisletters; and shall settle with the Di- | Owen Biddle - - - ° . . 2000 + 
rectors as often as they or the Board of Inspectors shall | John Gibson Sh A ee Se Gs (FI ee HS 2000 
think fit. Michael Hillegas pene ae eg 4000 
The Directors, Factor,* and all persons employed un-| CharlesPettit. - - - - - - 2000 
der them shall be paid reasonable compensations for Jobn Mitchell = - : . - - - 2000 
their time and trouble. But as this association is found- | Matthew Irwin - ; ° : ee 5000 
ed in the present public necessities, with intention to| ThomasIrwin -— - oe ee 5000 
relieve them, as far as its object extends; none of the John Philip De Hass . < 3 3 5000 
sureties, subscribers to the general lean, Inspectors, the Philip Moore - . ° - - - 5000 
gentlemen that shall receive the goods at Trenton, and Robert Knox > - - 2000 
forward them thence, or other gentlemen that may give | Joseph Bullock Se ie. ee. oe ee 2000 
occasional assistance, mean to derive the least pecuniary John Nixon . - : - - “ 5000 
advantage to themselves or families from this exertion. | Francis Gurney . ose TR 2000 
Yet, as it is hoped and expected that the United States | George Campbell Fs , . . 2000 
will draw the most essential benefits from it, it is just William Lewis - : - - - - 2000 
that Congress should pledge the faith of the United | John Mease a ee yf es Se) ae 4000 
States, to reimburse the whole cost and charges of this|John Wharton - . - - = - 2000 
transaction in reasonable time, to give such assistance in | Benjamin Rush - - - 2 : 2000 
the execution as may be in their power, and such seeu- | T- Lawrence : : : ° : : 2000 
rity as the Board of Inspectors may stipulate with them, | Joseph Blewer = - . Le - - - 2000 
(which the said Board are authorized to do) for the in- | John Pringle ¢ - - - - - 3000 


demnification of the sureties of the bank, and the sub- | Bunner, Murray, and Comp. 





scribers to the general loan. ait Sere oe cel ae ee ma 
‘ atthew Clarkson - - - - - , 

The Inspectors of Bank are, William Hall . : : ; ; f 2000 

Robert Morris, J. M. Nesbitt, Blair M’Clenachan, Sa- | yohn Patton ; 3 9 4 9000 
muel Miles, Cadwallader Morris. Thomas Leiper - R » i : 4 4000 
Directors. John Nixon, George Clymer. Robert Bridges --~ - - - - - 5000 
Factor. Tench Francis. B. ran ; - - - . . . = 
The execution of the plan is in great forwardness. B. Rancetp Fas iret 5 ele | be” Mai tacdv¥, 000 





. ace : | Abraham Bickley : 
WHEREAS in the present situation of public affairs George Meade, and co. 


in the United States, the greatest and most vigorous ex- Rie Mane ae SS 
ertions are required, for the successful management Of | John Donaldson ee, oe. Se ee 2000 
the just and necessary war, in which they are engaged Henry Hill . * “ m ae 5000 
with Great Britain: We the Subscribers, deeply impress- | John Morgan a Ate te ae ; a : 5000 
ed with the sentiments that on such an occasion should 








¢ : John Steinmetz - - “ - se 2000 
govern us, in the prosecution of a war, on the event of | samuel Miles . z . 5 A . 3000 
which, our own freedom and that of our posterity, and | Samuel Mifflin - : 7 - e : 5000 
the freedom and independence of the United States are | Thomas Mifflin See oa ee 5000 
alf involved, hereby severally pledge our property and | andrew Hodge - a : : : r 2090 
credit for the several sums specified and mentioned after | Thomas Willing : , * ; . 5000 
our names, in order to support the credit of a Bank to Samuel Powel - ; : Z : S 5000 
be established for furnishing a supply of provisions for Charles Thomson . ; Z Z . 3000 
the armies of the United States: And we do hereby se- | Henry Keppele -_ - 3 . i c 2008 
verally promise and engage to execute to the Directors | Francis C. Hassenclever.  - : " a 2000 
of the said Bank, bonds of the form hereunto annexed. | tcaac Melchar —-- - z : , ‘ 2000 
Witness our hands this 17th day of June, in the year | fcaac Moses SEAR Re a Pas yee elon D ie 3000 
of our Lord, 1780. , |John Schaffer - - - - - - 2000 
Pennsylvania Currency, payable | Alexander Tod - 5 5 . . v 2000 

in Gold or Silver. John Purviance - - - - - 2000: 

Joseph Reed - - - += + «+ $2000 | Kean and Nichols Bl Mckee Per ek: ow 4000" 
Robert Morris” - - - . ° : 10,000. | John Wilcox - - - - - - 2000 
Blair M’Clenachan ° ° ° . ° 10,000 | Samuel Inglis - - - - ° ° 2000 
James Wilson - - : : - - 5000 | Jonathan Penrose - - - - - 2000 
George Clymer -- - - + - 5000 |Nathaniel Falconer - - - - - 2000 
William Bingham - - - - - 5000 | James Caldwell - : - - - 2000 
J. M-Nesbittandco. - - : - - 5000 | Samuel Caldwell - - - - - 1000 
Richard Peters : - . ° - 5000 | Samuel Penrose - - - - - 1000 
Samuel Meredith “ ° . . 5000 | William Turnbull - - - - - 1000 
James Mease . ° . . . . 5000 | John Shee - - - - - - 1000 
‘Thomas Barclay Rae: Ue, ake 5000 | Benjamin Davis, Jun. 3 a be Cal 1000: 
Samuel Morris, jun. -. - - - - 5000|Sharp Delany - - -+- - =< - 1000 
John Cox - - - - - - 5000 | Samuel Morris” - - - : - - 3000 
Robert L.Hooper,jun. - - - - 5000|Andrew Doz - - + + - - 1000 
Hugh Shiell Sees mee tee 5000 |GerardusClarkson - - - - - 2000 
BenjaminG. Eyre - - - - - 4000 | Peter Whiteside Re ee es 1000- 
en se ele we 4000 | Andrew Robeson oe eee ae at 1000 
EmanielEyre - - - + «= - 5000| Abraham Shoemaker “ - - - - 2000. 
Tench Francis - - - - - - 5500 


* Neither the Directors nor Factor now chosen by the 


subscribers, are to have any compensation made them £300,000: 
for their services. 
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sales. Charles Patton was a young’ Irish gentleman, of 


KNOW all Men by these Presents, That I R. P, Esq. | fair complexion, with fine white teeth; all civility, gaiety 


am held and 








of the city of Philadelphia, 


firmly bound to George Clymer and John Nixon, Direc- | 


tors of the Bank of Pennsylvania, in - Pounds, 
of Lawful Money of Pennsylvania, to be paid in Silver 
or Gold Coin, to the said George Clymer and John Nixon 
or their certain Attorney, Executors, Administrators or As- 








by these Presents, Sealed with my Seal, dated this 
twenty-second day of June, in the year of our Lord One 
thousand seven hundred and eighty. 

WHEREAS the above bounden R P 
hath by an instrument of Writing, bearing date the sev- 
enteenth day of this present month of June subscribed, 
and pledged his Property and Credit, for the sum of 
Five Thousand Pounds in Specie, in order to support 
the Credit of a Bank, to be established for furnishing a 
supply of provisions for the Armies of the United States. 
Now the condition of this obligation is such, that if the 
said R P » his Heirs, Executors or Adminis- 
trators, shall pay such sums of money, not amounting in 
the whole, to more than the aforesaid sum of Five thou- 
sand Pounds, as the Inspectors or Directors of the Bank 
of Pennsylvania shall from time to time demand. ‘Then 
this Obligation shall be void and of none effect, or else 
shall be and remain of full force and virtue. 














R. P. 
Sealed and delivered 
in the presence of 

WILLM. GRAYSON, 

TIM: PICKERING. 

Of the foregoing persons, only two, viz: William Hall 
and John Donaldson are now living. 

By an advertisement, it appears the Bank opened on 
the 17th July, 1780, in Front street, two doors above 
Walnut street. Hours 9to12 A. M. and3to5 P. M- 
Toshow the mode of doing business, we copy the ad- 
vertisement. 

**All persons, who have already lent money, are de- 
sired to apply for Bank notes: and the Directors request 
the favour of those who may hereafter lodge their Cash 
in the Bank, that they would tie it up in bundles of bills 
of one denomination, with labels, and their names en- 
dorsed, as the business will thereby be done with less 
trouble and much greater despatch.” 

The tenth and last instalment was called in on the 15th 
November, 1780.” 

The Bank continued in operation till the establish- 
ment of the Bank of North America. 


AUCTIONS. 
Looking over the other day, the list of names of the 
twelve Auctioneers, now in commission, in the city, and 
of the duties annexed, amounting to nearly 120,000 dol- 





signs, for which payment welland truly to be made, I bind 
Myself, my Heirs, Executors and Administrators firmly 


and good humor. J.B. wasa fine, portly young Eng- 
lish gentleman, with dark red hair; he was spoken of as 
being very adroit and active in business, showing a hearty 
civility to every one, without flummery, but with a pene- 
trating, interrogating eye. As was then the fashion for 
gentlemen, the Colonel and his two aids wore ‘‘clubbed 
hair,” deeply powdered every morning by the barber— 
that is to say, the hair had been first cultivated until it 
had become of extreme length, then separated into three 
parts, then powdered, twisted, and twined together into 
a kind of three-strand small cab!e, then doubled up and 
fastened by ariband. When looking to the right, the 
knot and cluh of hair rolled gradually towards the left 
shoulder, and vice versa when looking to the left, leav- 
ing the cape and all between the shoulders, one com- 
plete mass of powdered grease. Possibly it may be as- 
cribed to first impressions, when it is asserted, that these 
powdered “clubs” of hair conferred a certain dignified 
appearance upon the owners, not observable in the 
French Revolutionary “Brutus Crop.” Good hand wri- 
ters being scarce, J. B. was celebrated for his writing 
rapidly, in an elegant flowing hand. Though now they 
be as ‘plenty as blackberries, there was (as remember- 
ed} but one ornamental writer spoken of in the city; 
namely, William Kinnear. ’Twas he who executed 
those holiday notices, framed, no one knows where, but 
preserved carefully for antiquity’s sake, and regularly 
suspended for a week before each holiday on the Pillar 
within—The (Old Congress) Bank.” 

Mr. Mitchell, the “‘crier,”’ or salesman, was celebrated 
for his unparalleled dispatch in sales; the brilliant finale 
of his once, twice, going—gone, and the neat tap of his 
hammer. At that time, catalogue sales of goods, from 
England, were unknown; being about the time of the 
arrival here, of the Old Alliance, after her first American 
voyage to Canton, amid the firing of cannon, and huz- 
zas from the citizens lining the wharves. There being 
but one ‘‘City Auction,” and the hour of sale known to 
every one, the purchasers used to assemble early, as at 
a funeral, near the door. The “‘crier” then-came out 
with bell in hand, which he rung for a minute or so; 
then giving what he called one ‘hard ring,’ he proclaim- 
ed in his loudest tone of voice, ‘we are just going to be- 
gin” They did not hire a bell-man to keep the imme- 
diate neighbourhood in irremediable distress, by his in- 
terminable jingling, deafening din, for an half hour to- 
gether, without considering for a mom@pt, whether or 
no there might be in the vicinity, some sick prostrated 
being, with imploring eye and hand, beseeching some 
one, in faint accents, to go and ‘stop that dreadful bell.’ 
The ‘Northern Liberties Vendue,’ by Christian Febiger, 
was held at No. 204 North Second street, above Vine. 
The vendue in Southwark by John Mease, at the south 
east corner of Front and South streets. ‘rifling sales 
were sometimes made at Billy Cooper’s in Jersey, and 
at the sign of the Fish, over Schuy/kill, beyond the High 
street ‘‘Floating Bridge.” » At the vendues in the Lib- 


lars paid by them annually, into the Treasury of the | erties, sometimes, one Breneise acted as ‘‘crier,” and 


State, the’mind involuntarily glanced back to the time, | 
when neither Connelly, Footman, Fox nor Yorke, had 
been seen as yet, wielding the auction hammer; when 
the whole auction business of the city of Philadelphia, 
now so populous, was transacted by Col. John Patton, in 


sometimes Charles Smith. LBreneise was remarkable 
for his Cogniac redness of face; his patient and smiling 
looks; his bell-metal tone of voice, and his untirin 

lungs; during a long sale. Charles Smith was a tall, 
muscular, square-built man, with a fashionable profusion 


a one story brick house, No. 78 South Front street, as- | of dark red hair, which he wore ‘clubbed,’ but without 


sisted by his two clerks, Charles Patton and J. B.; also | 
by Mr. Mitchell, *‘Crier,”’ salesman and bell-ringer. It | 
was a “day of small things’? comparatively, but of great | 
importance at the time; and probably a few reminiscen- | 
ces relative to auctions in the Olden Time, may not be 
unacceptable. Colenel John Patton, in his personal ap- 
pearance from the stage, was a very fine military looking 
man, with red and powdered hair, and of middle age. 
He had the credit among the purchasers, of being tho’t 
very dignified in his manner, yet very affable and civil 
in business, or in superintending the stage during the 


powder. A ‘cowlick’ in front, caused the hair to stand 
erect from above his narrow forehead. He had a blem- 
ish in one eye; a nose rounded at the point; a square 
broad face; a German accent with a lisp; an extended 
mouth, with a smirk upon it at all times, as though in 
possession at the moment, of some merry thought. He 
occasionally exhibited a most quizzical grin, more espe- 
cially after having, during the time of sale and from the 
stage, discharged one of his keenest shafts of satire at 
some broad mark, among the crowd below. At such 
times his mouth extended, rounding upwards from ear to 
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ear, not unlike a very new moon—or Wilkes, by Ho- 
garth. The most remote corner of the auction room 
was no security from his biting and sarcastic wit; and 
none could hinder or avoid his missives. He used to be 
pointedly severe upon those Loungers who haunt the 
auction room to kill time, but who never buy, not sparing 
even the best purchasers themselves at times, producing 
anger in some and laughter in others, at this incorrigible 
(stage) Grimaldi. 

About this period the Dry Goods business, consisted 
in regular spring and fall importations—of such English 
Goods, as had been ordered out, by the Regular Im- 


porting Merchants, and sold by them to the Retailers of 


the city, and to the country “ Storekeepers”—who 
came in to buy. Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee 
(Merchants,) were as yet unknown in the business. 
They were spoken of as places, or settlements, away 
off, in the “ back woods,”—beyond the Allegheny 
Mountains!—A Trader from thence vould be more 
gazed after, and talked to, than one now, arriving from 
Sante Fe, in New Mexico, or the mouth of Columbia 
River, Now and then, the spectacle of a travelling 
wagon, was to be seen passing through the city; guided 
by some restless spirit from the neighbourhood of Cape 
Cod. His wife and children, pots, kettles, and pans, 
stowed away undercover. His faithful dog in company, 
occasionally vexed and nosed by the city curs, while 
walking with drooping head and ears, between the 
head wheels. ‘Che man singing (in dismal merriment, ) 
some chorus of a song, about the merry banks of the 
Ohi—O,—where, at that period of time— 











** The Indian’s tread 
Stole noiseless, and cold, as statued lead; 
With eyes of flame, and painted head 
Midst shout and yell their blood to shed.” 


The importing merchants and others, who wished to 
close sales, or get rid of some of their “* Old Shopkeep- 
ers,”’ used to send their 
under cover of the night—(What would Mrs. Grundy 
say’) The present auction system—be it right or be it 
wrong—the auction stores, strewed thick as the autum- 
nal leaves with multitudinous bales of English merchan- 


dize, and the sales superintended by agents sent out for 


the very purpose, operating in its course to the detri- 
ment, and final overthrow, of the American Importing 
Merchant, was as yet unknown. The only English mer- 
cantile agents, known as such in this city, could be nam- 
ed at once, as®alph Mather, Arthur Collins, J-—- A—, 
and John Mucklethwaite. 

From the floating recollections (of u boy) and the con- 
curring testimony of others, who had knowledge in the 
business of those times—every satellite to the Dry 
Goods system must have moved in their proper orbits. 
Every rivulet, stream, and river, had ‘ts proper boun- 
dary and flow towards the great ocean of regular com- 
merce. The frequent elevated eycbrow and uplifted 
hand in astonishment, at another—and another tremen- 
dous crash, in the city, was at that time, a rare occur- 
rence; indeed, as rare as a Fast Day Proclamation by 
the then Governor Mifflin. 

Such being the state of things, it is presumable 
these agents, instead of haunting the auctions as 
now-a-days, had little more to do than exhibit patterns 
and receive orders; watch like hovering hawks over the 
interest of their different houses; give an occasional fee 
to “* Lawyer Lewis,” (that Great Gun of the Law,) or 
purchase for remittance, the First water Bills on Lon- 
don. 

Books being scarce, there existed but one Book Ave- 
tion in the city, and that a miserable one. ’Twas held by 
one Delap, in what had been a Dancing School room in 
Church alley. As an auction, it used to be lighted by 
some tallow candles; sufficiently so, as to render the 
surrounding darkness visible.”” It was no uncommon 
thing to hear, during a pending bid, and just as the 
ff Crier” was going to tap with his hammereethe rattle 


goods to auction privately, or 





and descent upon the stage and floor, of handsful of bird 
shot which had been thrown against the ceiling. by 
some of the ‘‘ young reprobates” in the back) ground, 
One night by one of them shaking a gauze bag filled 
with Scotch snuff ("twas said) against the wall, the 
whole company. was seized with a violent fit of sneez- 
ing, which put an end to the evening’s sale, notwith- 
standing the entreaties for them to stay by old Delap, 
and the maledictions of his clerk, Patridge, against the 
young scoundrels, as he called them, while seeking 
hastily around for his Cowskin. LANG SYNE. 
{Amer. Daily Adver. 





A CURIOSITY. 


[The following morceau of the early literature of the 

State, has been carefully handed down to us in the ori- 
ginal hand-bill, published one hundred and five years 
since. It is ornamented with the usual symbols of death 
—the head, and bones, and hour-glass. Respecting the 
individual whose untimely end is lamented in such plain- 
tive strains, we have been able to learn nothing, except- 
ing that he was really clerk of the Assembly in 1722-3, 
and that he presented to the house ‘a petition, request- 
ing that a ferry at Philip England’s old ferry place, over 
Schuylkill, may be confirmed to him by a law”—which 
was read and ordered to lie on the table; read a second 
time and considered, and leave granted to bring ina 
bill according to his request. But it appears that the 
Mayor and Commonalty of the city, though they paid 
him funeral honours, were not quite so respectful to 
him while living, for they petitioned that the ferry from 
High street over Schuylkill, may be vested in the said 
commonalty, for the better management of the said fer- 
ry, and in no other person,” and that they also had leave 
to bring in a bill, “the former petitioner 4quila Rose,” 
in his goedness, “ delaying his bill on purpose, and sub- 
mitting to the opinion of the house in it.” The com- 
monalty prevailed, and, not long after, Aquila ‘died 
and was buried” to the great grief of the whole city, in 
the 28th year of hisage. He appears to have been a 
Poet, but in this character, his “ sweet fragrant name,” 
has not, as our author predicted, lasted tll “circling 
years shall cease to be”—we are not aware that any of 
his productions are now known. He was likewise a 
Printer, and a learned man—and must no doubt have 
been much respected and beloved to have caused the 
poet to exhaust his store of tears, and the aged postmgs- 
ter his “ crutch forego.” He appears also to have pos- 
sessed qualities rare in those days, but which every one 
who dies now-a-days possesses—‘* he was a loving father, 
a tender husband, a kind friend and a sincere Christian.” 
Thomas, in his *‘ History of Printing,” says:— 
‘¢ The first production of Keimer’s press was an elegy 
of his own, on the death of Aquila Rose, printer, a 
young man of an excellent character, Secretary to the 
General Assembly, and the principal workman in Brad- 
ford’s printing house. Keimer was engaged in this 
elegy, mentally and manually, when he first saw Frank- 
lin, who observes, that Keimer was a poet, but ‘could 
not be said to write in verse, for his method was to set 
the lines in types as they flowed from his muse.’ ”’] 


AN ELEGY 

On the much Lamented DEATH of the INGENIOUS 
and WELL-BELOVED 

AQUILA ROSE, 


CLERK to the Honourable ASSEMBLY at Philadel- 
phia, who died the 24th of the 4th month, 1723. 
Aged 28. 

WHAT Mourrful Accents thus accost mine Ear, 

What doleful Ecchoes hourly thus appear? 

What Sighs from melting Hearts proclaim aloud, 

The Solemn Mourning of this numerous Crowd? 

In Sable CHARACTERS the News is Read, 
Our ROSE is wither’d, and our EAGLE’s fied, é 
In that our dear 2QUILA ROSE is dead, 
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€ropt in the Blooming of his precious Youth! 
Who can forbear to weep at such a Truth! 
Assist ye Philadelphians with Consent, 


And then both mounted ona stately Steed, 
Next Preachers, Common Council, Aldermen, 
| A Judge and Sheriff grac’d the solemn Train, 





And join with me to give our Sorrows Vent, | Nor fail’d our Treasurer, in respect to come, 
That having wept till Tears shall trickling glide, Nor staid the Keeper of the ROLLS at home, 


Like Streams to Delaware from Schuylkil Side, 

My painful Muse being eas’d, may then rehearse, 

Between each Sob, in Elegiack Verse, 

(And in soft Numbers warble forth Desire, ) 

To breath his Worth, warm’d with Angelick Fire. 
But why do my ambitious Thoughts presume 

To span the glorious Sun, or grasp the Moon; And what still adds a further Lustre to’t, 

The Task confounds!—But yet I dare begin Some rode well mounted, others walk’d afoot, 

‘To cast my Mite an humble Off’ring in, , Church-Folks, Dissenters, here with one Accord, 

‘That nobler Bards in Strains more lofty, may | Their kind Attendance readily afford, 

Conjoin’d, our great and heavy Loss display, To shew their Love; each differing Sect agree, 

To distant Climes, where his Great Worth was known, | To grace his Fun’ral with their Company, 


Our aged Post Master here now appears, 

Who had not walked so far for twice-T'welve Years. 
With Merchants, Shopkeepers, the Young and Old, 
A numerous Throng not very easy told, 

| The Keeper of the SEAL did on Him wait, 

Thus was he carry’d like a King,—in State, 








That they to us may eccho back a Groan. And what was yet more grateful, People cry’d, 

For there are bright Youths, who when they hear Belov'd he liv’d, See how belov’d he dy’d. 

The dismal Tydings, so his Worth revere, When to the crowded Meeting he was bore, 

In melting florid Strains will then rehearse I wept so long till I could weep no more, 

The Praise of Him who constitutes our Verse. While beauteous LIGHTFOOT did, like Noah’s Dove, 
Belov’d he was by most, his very Name, Sweetly display God’s Universal Love; 

Doth with deep Silence his great Worth proclaim, His Words like Balm (or Drops of Honey) laid, 

As if Kind Heaven had Secrets to disclose, To heal those Wounds Grief in my Heart had made. 

By Royal Terms of Eagle and a Rose, Three other Preachers did their Task fulfil, 

‘rhe Arms most near akin to England’s Crown, The Loving Chalkley and the Lowly Hill, 

Each Royal Emblem this sweet Truth does own, The famous Langdale did the Sermons end 

And lively noble Images affords, - For this our highly honour’d, worthy Friend, 

Dne’s Queen of Flowers, the Other King of Birds. And now with Joey, with holy joy we’ll leave, 
His Qualities, will next bespeak his Fame, His Body resting in his peaceful Grave, 

A Lovely POET, whose sweet fragrant Name, His Soul, in the blest Arms of ONE above, 

Will last till circling Years shall cease to be, | Whose brightest Character is that of LOVE. 

And sink in vast profound Eternity. | A GOD that’s slow to mark, what’s done amiss! 

His flowing Numbers and his lofty Rhime, | Who would not serve so dear a God as this! 

Have breath’d, and spoke his Thoughts, thro’ every In whose kind, gracious lovely arms we’ll leave him, 

Line, For HE who who bought him, has most Right to have 

So warm’d my Soul (and c‘t inspired my Tongue, ) him, 

As ifa Cherub or a Seraph sung. Philadelphia: Printed, and Sold by S. Keimer, 
A gen’rous Mind tow’rds all his Friends he bore, in High Street. (Price Two-Pence. ) 


Scarce one he lost, but daily num’bred more. 
Some say he’d Foes; his Foes I never knew; FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 

Who spoke ill of him, mostly spoke untrue. : . 
Courteous, and humble, pleasant, just and wise, To the Board of Managers of the F ranklin Institute, of 
No Affectation vain did in him rise. the State of Pennsylvania, for the promotion of the Me- 





Sincere and plain, (I make not any Doubt, ) chanic Arts. 
He was the same Within-Side as Without. The Committee on Premiums and Exhibitions, beg 
He loved plain Truth, but hated formal Cant leave respectfully to Report: 


Yn those who Truth and Honesty did want. The fifth annual exhibition of the Franklin Institute, 
A curious Artist at his Business, he was held in pursuance of notice, at the Masonic Hall, on 
Could Think, and Speak, Compose, Correct so free, the 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th days of October, at which 
To make a Dead man speak, or Blind to see. time the committee were much gratified to find a rich 
Of different learned Tongues, he somewhat knew. and varied collection of the products of American skill 
The French, the Latin, Greek and Hebrew too. and ingenuity. The articles presented were not so nu- 
Firm to his Vows, a tender Husband prov’d, merous as at the exhibition in 1826, but displayed, ge- 
And Father-like, his Princgly Babe he lov’d. nerally, an improvement in style, and workmanship, 
Our Wise and Great Vice-Roy did him respect, highly creditable to our workmen, and afforded a rea. 
Our learned Mayor (I know) DID him affect; sonable hope, that in afew years, the advanced state of 
Our grave Assembly voted him most fit, knowledge, will place the mechanical productions of 
Their wise Debates in Writing to commit, America, not only beyond the competition of foreigners 
By which great Honour they did clearly shew, in our own market, but enable us to enter into a fair 
To Write, as well as Print, he fully knew, competition with them in other countries. Of the 45 
And what was still more Great, and worthy Note, premiums offered by the Institute, 20 were claimed by 
(its said) they gave him too a casting Vote. one or more competitors, of which three remain under 
But stop my Muse, and give thy Sorrows vent, advisement, and 9 were awarded by the Committee to 
Such Sorrows which in Hearts of Friends are pent, successful competitors. Of the remainder, several were 
Search deep for Sighs and Groans in Nature’s Store, withheld, because the condition of the proposal] was not 
Then weep so long, till thou canst weep no more, adhered to. 
Next Summons all thy Strength, and others call, Premium No. 4. For the best specimen of Annealed 
To tell his Death, and solemn Funeral. ‘ Cast Iron—is awarded to Seth Boyden, of Newark, New 
While on his Death-Bed, oft, Dear Lord, he ery’d, Jersey, for specimen No, 363; being an assortment of 
He sang, and sweetly like a Lamb, he dy’d. buckles, bits, and other castings, remarkable for their 
His Corps attended was, by Friends so soon smoothness and maleability. 
From Seven at Morn, till One a-clock at Noon, This is the first attempt in this country to anneal cast 
By Master-Printers carried towards his Graye, iron for general purposes, that has come under the 


Our City Printer such an Honour gave. knowledge of the committee, and the success attending 
A Worthy Merchant did the Widow lead, it fully entitles the maker to the silver medal. 
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Premium No. 12. To the inventor of the best con- | awarded to Anthony Querville, for specimen No. 55, 


structed Furnace and Boiler, superior to any now in use, 
for consuming anthracite in generating steam. This 


premium has been claimed, but the award is still under | 


advisement. 

Premium No. 13, 
Bricks. 
cordance with the terms of the proposal, until the sam- 
ples shall be sufficiently tested. 

Premium No. 14. To the maker of the best Curry- 
ing Knives, equal to the best now in use. This pre- 
mium wss claimed by two competitors—both furnished 
with the strongest certificates as to the quality of their 
knives. John. Shugart & Co. of Chambersburg, and 
Jacob Banick of the same place. As curriers’ knives 
are implements which require a peculiar temper, very 
difficult to attain, and which can only be judged of by 
experiment, your committee accept the suggestion of 
the judges, and suspend the award of the premium un- 
til the knives can be fairly tésted and compared by a 
special committee appointed for that purpose. As soon 
as their report is received, it shall be made known. 

Premium No. 16. For the best specimen of Japanned 
Wailers or Trays, made and japanned in Pennsylvania, 
is awarded to John P. Blackmore, of Philadelphia, for 
specimens Nos. 71 and 72, being two dozen waiters 
made by him of a quality not inferior to the imported. 
The committee regret that the specimens presented by 
William Nash, of Philadelphia, were deposited too late 
to be referred to the judges, and cauld not therefore 
enter into competition with the above. 

Premium No. 17. _To the maker of the best Survey- 
or’s Instruments, is awarded to Stancliff and Draper, of 
Philadelphia, for specimen No. 315, being an engineer’s 
level, provided with Mr. Wm. Strickland’s divided hori- 
zontal circle. This instrument is remarkable for the 
beauty of workmanship, and accuracy with which it is 
finished, and fully entitles the ingenious makers to the 
silver medal. 

Premium No. 20. 


To the maker of the best Fire- 


* For the best Porcelain made in 


the United States, gilt, painted, and plain’”’—*‘ One hun- | 


dred pieces must be exhibited;”’ is awarded to William 
E. Tucker, of Philadelphia, forspecimen No. 253, being 
an assortment of porcelain of first and second choice. 

In awarding this premium, the committee feel much 
pleasure in noticing the great improvement which has 
taken place in the manufacture of this beautiful and in- 
teresting product. The judges report that they have 
compared the sample called technically ‘ First choice,” 
with the best specimens of French China, and found it 
superior in whiteness, and the gilding well done. The 
same remark applies to the painting, with some excep- 
tions—this part of the process being still susceptible of 
some improvement. 


be surpassed; and awarded to the maker the silver me- 
dal. 

Premium No. 27. For the best specimen of Stair 
Carpeting, in imitation of Venitian, is awarded to James 
B- McFce, of Philadelphia, for specimens Nos. 96 and 
97 —two pieces stair and entry carpet, which reflect 
great credit on the maker. 

Premium No. 29. To the maker of the best speci- 
mens of Calicoes or Prints for ladies’ dresses, made in 
the United States, is awarded to the Merrimac Manu- 
facturing Company, for specimen No. 149. Prints were 
deposited by the Taunton Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, and from the Warren factory near Baltimore; the 
latter low priced goods. It is but justice to all parties 


The award of this premium is left open, in ac- | 


The committee recommend this | 
** First choice” to the public as of a quality not easily to 


} 


| being the most complete and best finished of any exhi- 


bited. 
Premium No. 387. To the maker of the best Chairs 


| one dozen to be exhibited, is awarded to Wm. Hancock,, 


of Boston, for No. 35, being one dozen mahogany chairs. 
well framed and finished; remarkable for the excellence 
of the carving, which was clean, bold, and in good taste. 
| Premium No. 45. Tothe pupil of the High School 
_who shall execute and exhibit the best specimen of per- 
| spective drawing from machinery, is awarded to Robert 
_P. Warner, for specimen No. 282, being a drawing of 
_an air pomp, the best exhibited. 


In addition to the premiums awarded to those compe- 


'titors who claimed under the proposal issued by the In- 
stitute, your committee in pursuance of authority to 
grant premiums and special notices to such specimens 
exhibited, as may be most worthy of compliment, either 
| for excellence of workmanship or ingenuity, or other 
| peculiar circumstances, have awarded 
To James Devee, of Kensington, a silver medal, for 

two models of steam engines made by him. The maker 
_ of these models is a lad, apprentice to John Walcham, of 
| Globe Mill Factory, and they were made at his leisure 
/hours. The committee have not awarded this premium 
| with any view to the intrinsic. merit of the work; but 
| they deem it within the province of the Franklin Insti- 
| tute, to encourage and reward examples of industry, 
| perseverance or ingenuity, among our rising mechanics. 
| These models evinced a talent uncommon in so young 
| a lad. 
To S. P. Wetherill & Co. of Philadelphia, for two pigs 
_of Lead, being a part of 1000 pigs, the product of their 

Perkiomen mines, smelted by them. The quality of 
| this lead has been fairly tested by being manufactured 
into white lead. After a series of years of expensive 

and fruitless attempts to smelt this ore, these gentlemen 
| have at last succeeded in rendering available, another 
| product frum the inexhaustible mineral, resources of 
Pennsylvania. A silver medal is awarded. 

The committee also award the silver medal to H. & 
W. Day, of Philadelphia, for specimens 14, being an 
assortment of door locks. These locks of which the 
makers are also the inventors, were good and well fin- 
ished, displaying much ingenuity in their construction; 
all of them were safety locks, presenting almost insur- 
/mountable obstacles to the pick-locks: a particular de- 
scription will be given in the detailed report of the ex- 
| hibition. 

Ten pieces of flannel werc presented from the Yaulic 

factory, Connecticut. The Judges reported them to be 

ofa very superior quality, and the committee adopt their 
| suggestion, and award to the makers a silver medal. 

To Lloyd Mifflin, for No. 201, hearth rugs wove by 
him. These rugs were the first produce of machinery, 
invented by him, entirely npon new principles. The 
rugs were well made and substantial, and bid fair to ri- 
/val the best imported article. The silyer medal is 
| awarded, 
| To Messrs. Tuboeven, asiver medal is awarded, for a 

sample of pips made.and presented bythem. ‘The pins 
| were in most part of excellent quality, and reflect much 
| credit on the makers. For the introduction of this use- 
' ful branch of manufacture the committee award the silver 
medal. 
| Marble Mantels from the manufactories of Tennant & 
| Highlands, P. Fritz, J. Strothers, S. & J. Jardon, fully 
| sustaining the high reputation of Philadelphia workman- 
|ship, were produced. ‘Those from Tennant and High- 





to state, that-the judges remarked the great improve- | lands, were much admired for the taste of the design, 
ment that had taken place in printed goods since. the | and pleasing appearance. Those of American, and Fo- 
last exhibition. They had great difficulty in deciding | reign and American marble, made by P. Fritz, were ad- 
between the Merrimac and Taunton goods, which have | judged to be the best in point of workmanship. The 
the preference, both being well executed, and of bril- | next best a pair of American and Foreign, by J. Stroe- 
liant colours. After some hesitation they awarded to | thers. Honorary mention was.awarded, 
the Merrimack Company the silver medal. The Franklin Institute has never been favoured with 
Premium No. 35, To the maker of the best Sofa, is|a more splendid display of Pianos, than at this exhibi- 
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tion. Thirteen were presented from C. Pommer, C. | design of No. 152, from Lloyd’s, was particularly pleas- 
T. Albright, J. S. Michley, Louds, 8S. Sweitzer & My- | ing. 

ers, of Philadelphia; Cunra & Gilbert, and A. Babcock, Brass Hinges, &c. from William Garrett, well adjudg- 
of Boston. As no’premium was offered for pianos, pre- | ed and well finished, and creditable articles. 

sented at this exhibition, the committee forbear at pre-| ‘The committee cannot Close this report without ren- 
sent making any distinction, but in their detailed report | dering their thanks to the gentlemen who so ably ful- 
to be presented ina few days; a description of each, | filled the zealous duties of Committee of Arrangement. 
with their merits, may be expected. | ‘Yo them the Institute and public are indebted for the 


To Stanley & Co. of Baltimore, 2n honorary mention | splendid exhibition they have just witnessed; and’to 
is awarded, for 3 pieces mix’d sattinetts; these goods | them much praise is due for the neat and careful man~ 
were of very superior quality, and would have received | ner in which they were displayed. 
the premium had the conditions of the proposal been| In closing the report of the Fifth Exhibition, the Com- 
complied with. mittee must again throw themselves upon the indul- 

To James M‘Fee, and Groves & Fleming, of Phila- | gence of the public, to pardun any errors into which 
delphia, an honorary mention is awarded, for their ex- | they may have fallen. If any injustice has been done, 
cellent samples of Ticking; both very superior articles. | they feel confident it will be attributed to causes without 

Honorary mention is also awarded to Clapp, | their control. The constant aim of the committee has 
of Leicester, Mass. for 4 pieces mix’d cloths, of excel- | been equal justice and impartiality to all. ‘They are 
lent quality for the price, and to James M. Robbins, of | aware that many articles, deserving special notice, have 
Watertown, and Sheppard’s woollen manufactory, | been omitted in this preliminary report. To such they 
Northampton, of four pieces blue, and four pieces | give the assurance, that in a few days, they will present 
black broad cloth, being the best exhibited. These | a detailed report of all the articles at the exhibition, with 
cloths were not entitled to the premium, by the | their respective results. 
terms offered; there being a standing rule of the In- SAMUEL N. MERRICK, 
stitute, that no premium shall be awarded, unless they JAMES RONALDSON, 
are superior to any that have been heretofore presented. THOS. FLETCHER, 

These cloths are represented by the judges to be well ADAM BAMAGE, 

-made and substantial, of good fast colour, and hand- M. W. BALDWIN, 

somely dressed. It is but justice to remark, that the M. D. LEWIS, 

cloths heretofore exhibited, were sold at 10 and 11 dol- ISAIAH DE REUS, 

lars, while the above 9 pieces were offered at 7 dollurs. CHRISTIAN GOBRECHT, 

Honorary mention is also awarded to Mayer & Tabor, Committee on Premiums and Exhibitions- 
for a set of Gig Harness, made by them, of splendid 
workmanship, unequalled by any the judges had ever 
seen. ‘These gentlemen obtained a premium last year. PENNSYLVANIA. 

Also, to Leadbeater & Sons, for a splendid hanging | — 
astral lamp, with four burners; a specimen of work | By L. Carttacuan, Member of the Faculty of Medicine, 
highly creditable to them. The committee regret | and Licentiate of the Fuculty of Physicians & Surgeone 
these gentlemen did not make it of a size to claim the | of Glasgow. 
premium, which the quality of the work would have 
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The committee further award honorary mention to Journal published by Carey, Lea & Carey. 
William Rowland. of Philadelphia, for his very superior Western Pennsylvania stretches from 39° 40’ to 42° 
mill, pit, and cross-cut Saws of excellent quality, well | 20’ north latitude, and from 78° to 81° west longitude. 
ground, and finished. | It is bounded by the Allegheny mountains on the east, 
The committee further beg leave specially to notice | by the state of Ohio on the west, by that of Virginia on 
the Pharmaceutical preparations of G. W. Carpenter, | the south, and New York on the north, having that 
whose improvements ia the science of pharmacy reflect | great inland sea, Lake Erie, on its north-western bour- 
great credit on liim, and have proved highly useful to | dary. This portion of Pennsylvania may in geographi- 
the public. | cal language be called a table land; low-water mark at 
Also, the chemical preparations and colours, from the | the city of Pittsburg is one hundred and fifty-two feet 
Maryland Chemical Company, to whom our mamufactur- | above Lake Erie, seven hundred and twenty-seven feet 


ers are much indebted for relieving them from a depen- | above the Hudson at Albany, and seven hundred and 


dence on the importers, for articles that are indispen-a- | fifty six feet above the Atlantic Ocean at Cape May;'the 
ble. 


The bleaching salts were remarked as being of | apex of the highest ranges of hills are about twelve 
excellent quality, and preferred by many to the cele- | hundred feet above tide water level in the Chesapeake. 
brated bleaching salt of Tenant of Glasgow. Also, car-| The entire surface of the country is made up of a 
bonate of magnesia, and calcined magnesia, made from | succession of hills with intervening vaileys, the aspect 
the purest sulphate of magnesia, washed by steam, ap- | of descent lying towards the south west. The land 
peared nearly chemically pure; and many other speci- | abounds in @ rich bituminous coal and limestone; the 
mens of equal quality. luxuriance of the timber is the best evidence of the na- 

Cast Iron Medals, from Jones, Keiver & Co. Windsor | tural fertility of the soil; the vallies are equally remote 
Furnace, near Hamburg; the most perfect specimens of | from marsh, and the hills from sterility. The country 
casting knawn, of this country’s productions, and rival- | is well watered; the Allegheny, Conemaugh, Kiskemi- 
ling the most splendid Berlin medals. nitas, and Monongaheia are its principal rivers;. the Alle~ 

Fancy Articles, from William Tait, Philadelphia, and | gheny and Monongahela uniting at the city of Pittsburg 
Water Colours, from George Colborne, of Philadeiphia, | to form the majestic Ohio. In the investigation of the 
evinced much improvement in both branches of manu- | atmospherical temperature of western Pennsylvania,[per- 
facture, and were highly creditable. haps the climatic thermometer of Volney is the best 

Of the Sole Leather, from Ashburner & Son, and W. | standard that can be used, from which four general ca- 
& I. Prichett, the committee take much pleasure in | ses will determine the difference of climate on any two 


stating that they were judged to be of the best of the | given places on our globe. 1. Difference of latitude. 


kind, and fully sustain the character so long held by the | 2. Difference of elevation. 3. Exposure to particular 
Philadelphia tanners. 


! : winds. 4. Proximity to, or remoteness from, large bo- 
The committee would further particularly notice— | dies of water. 


Grates, from Mr. Lloyd & Son, Jackson & Mifflin, all of| J udging from latitude alone, we could neither account 
which were well made, and of good workmanship. The ! for the tropical heat of summer, nor for the intensity of 


. | Extracted from the last numberof the American Medical 
entitled them to do. | fi if 
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the cold in winter, experienced in western Pennsylva- 
nia; nor much less could we account. for the magnitude 
and suddeness of the changes, situated as we are under 
similar parallels of latitude with the city of Madrid in 
Spain, the islands of Minorca and Sardinia in the Medi- 
terranean, the cities of Rome and Naples in Italy, and 


the chest and lungs; the latter is increasing among the 
sedentary population of our towns with fearful strides. 
As we are happily free from marsh miasmata, we are 
strangers to those forms of intermittents which are ende- 
mial east, west, north, and south of us. Our fevers are 
generally of tlie continued type, accompanied with the 
that of Constantinople in Turkey. Hence we must | inflammatory diathesis, the synochus and synocha of Cul- 
look, in the investigation of our climate, to our elevated | len, and characterized by deranged action of the brain 
situation; our exposure to the north, north-west, and | and bowels. 2 
westerly winds, to our being protected by mountains | We seldom meet with any of the low forms of typhus 
more than two thousand feet high, from the east; and |-mitior, and are strangers for the most part to typhus gra- 
south-east to our being remote from the warm air of the | vior. Hence we have no contagious fevers. 
gulf stream, or the general equalizing effects of the} In summer and autumn our agricultural population are 
waters of the ocean on the atmosphere; to which may | not unfrequently visited with dysentery This is not so 
be added the large portion of our land which is yet un-| common among the inhabitants of the towns; which 
der forest. From this combination of causes, the cli- | may be accounted for from the exposure of the agricul- 
mate may be accounted for in the most satisfactory man- | turists to the increased heat of summer and autumn. It 
ner. is in most cases either during harvest, or immediately af- 
It is to be regretted that We are not as yet in posses- | ter it, that this disease breaks forth. ; 
sion of any regular series of thermometrical observations! During harvest the farmer is exposed to the most vio- 
from which the alternations of temperature might be ex- | lent and laborious exercise under a burning sun, which 
actly known. This is a subject well worthy the attention | cannot fail to induce a high degree of excitement in the 
of the practitioner of medicine, and comes immediately | system. The body is bathed with perspiration,, the 
within his province, as without an accurate investigation | clothes saturated with it. The thin linen pantaloons, the 
of the effects of climate on the human body, it is impos- | shirt, &c., the usual summer dress of the farmer, becomes 
sible to arrive at any thing like scientific conclusions | as wet in the case of many persons as if they had been 
with regard to disease. However, we may appeal to| drawn through water. If he stops to rest for a little, 
the experience of every person of observation, resident | that part of his dress not in immediate contact with his 
in western Pennsylvania, for the high température of | body, becomes cooled down so rapidly, that if it is al- 
our summer jaeat and the piercing cold of winter, with | lowed to touch the skin, it induces a sensation which 
the suddenness and magnitude of the changes through-| can only be compared to the application of ice to the 
out the year. The past winter indeed, forms an excep- | body under other circumstances. Here isa fertile source 
tion in point of mildness scarcely to be equalled within | of disease. His thirst is intolerable; he must drink large 
the remembrance of the oldest inhabitants. We have | quantities of fluid; nature calls for a reduction of the 
had, comparatively speaking, but little frost, and scarcely | febrile excitement of the system; the increased perspi- 
any snow, but we have had the most complete succes-| ration must be supplied; the usual drink is ardent spi- 
sion of continued rains from October to March. _rits with water. To enable him to undergo his increased 
During the months of July and August, it is not un-| labour, his food is rendered more luxurious, and for the 
common for the thermometer of Fahrenheit to rise to up- | most part more indigestible. He swallows large and 
wards of 96° in the shade. This high temperature how- | frequently repeated quantities of solid animal food. His 
ever is not durable for any number of days or even hours | night of rest is short, and his day of labour long. Hé 
of the same day, and can only exist during a southerly | is frequently found out in his light dress, with the sys- 
wind. The wind veering about to the north or particu- | tem yet hot with the excitement of the day, under the 
larly the north-west, will lower the thermometer 10, 20, | dews of the evening. He is out in the morning with the 
30, or 40° in the course of a few hours. During the | rising of the sun, while the fields are still wet with the 
27th, 28th, and 29th of January, 1821, the thermome- | dews of the previous night. Here are other fertile sour- 
ter stood at from 13 to 14° below zero of Fahrenheit’s | ces of disease. The fever which is attendant or this 
thermometer; this may be taken asa specimen of our | disease, is of a highly inflammatory type, the bowels 
most intense cold, but in almost every winter, the mer- | and peritoneum partake most seyerely of the diseased 
cury sinks to or below zero; this can only last during the | action. It is not usually fatal under any well regulated 
continuance of a noitherly or north-westerly wind, par- | mode of treatment: It is not contagious, although its 
ticularly the latter; on achange of wind to the south- | spreading over entire sections of adjoining country, in- 
ward, the temperature will rise 10, 20, or 50° in the | ducesa belief among the people that itis so. But this 
course of twenty-four hours. In the latter end of March, | arises from all having been exposed less or more, to the 
1828, the thermometer rose for a few days above 60° of | original exciting causes of the affection, and not from 
Fahrenheit; inthe beginning of April it was down be- , the powers of contagion. 
low the freezing point. Such is our vicissitude of cli-| Cholera infantum is a disease frequent in the towns 
imate that it is impossible to calculate on any invariable | during the summer months, and more especially in con- 
range of temperature for any given time during any | fined and badly ventilated apartments. In these places 
Season of the year. In winter the north-westerly winds | its fatality is considerable. 
bring us the most intense degrees of cold; this may be! _ It is usual in professional intercourse, to hear a great 
accounted for, from the immense regions covered for the | deal abolit bilious diseases; we have bilious fevers, bi- 
greater part of the year with ice or snow lying north- | lious cholics, bilious head-aches, and even bilious plew- 
west of us; those immense inland seas, Erie, Huron, | risies, without end. Does a patient present himself with 
Michigan and Superior, which are frozen up for several | a furred tongue, he is-bilious; has he constipation. of the 
months in the year, and to our being exposed to the full | bowels, he is bilious: has he impaired digestion, he is 
and anamitigated sweep of this wind, blowing over those | bilious; and so on, nntil at length biliary derangement 
regions, without the intervention of mountain or the | has become, in the vocabulary of these gentlemen, the 
equalizing effe ct of the waters of the ocean. On the contra-| primum mobile in most cases of disease. Were this 
ry, the south wind coming to us from the Gulf of Mexi- | simply confined to an error in nosological discrimination, 
co and the valley of the Mississippi, blowing ever land | it would be comparatively harmless, but it leads to the 
for néatly-two thousand miles, brings usa very increased | most mischievous errors in practice. That we have in 
degree of heat, and accounts satisfactorily for the high | reality no such biliary derangement, it is.only necessary 
temperature of our summers. to appeal toour climate. It is physically impossible that 
The prevailing diseases in summer and autumn are af- | it should exist under our variable atmosphere and in our 
fections of the brain, stomach, and bowels, particularly | elevated situation. It is only in marshy countries and 
the latter. In winter and spring we have diseases of! undera more southern sun, that general hepatic de.-- 
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rangerhent entwines itself to dny extent with the pre- 
vailing diseases, as inthe more southern and low-lying 
sections of the United States or the peninsula of India. 

Here we should have post mortem examindtions to 
appeal to, but our miedical industry presents us only 
with meagre data inthis respect. Had this method of 
itivestigation been resorted to, it is matter of impossibi- 
lity that we Could long have laboured under this biliary 
delusion: The prepossessiotis of the people may be 
pleaded in extenuation; but this affords ofly a slender 
cover; the minds of the people here, as well as in the 
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world.” Franklin tells us that Keimer was something 
of a poet, and when he first saw him, he was engaged, 
both mentally and manually, in composing an elegy on 
the death of Aquilla Rose, secretaty to the general as- 
sembly, and principal workman in Bradford’s employ- 
ment.* His verses flowed, without interruption, from 
his muse to his composing stick, the process of writ- 
ing being dispensed with. In Thomas’s History of 
Printing in America, we meet with a specimen of this 
writer’s poetry;extracted from the Barbadoes Gazette of 
May 4th, 1734, of which paper Keimer was, at that time, 


sea-board citiés, might arid’ would be entirely under the | the editor. Itisan address “* To thosé who’d be thought 
guidance of their medical sittendants ih this respect, | gentlemen; who have long taken this pape? and never 


were they to set the importance of it ih every Case plain- 
ly before them. 

PROGRESS OF LITERATURE IN PENNSYL- 

VANTA. 
(From the November number of the Philadelphia Monthly 
Magazine. ) 

The love of fame is the ruling passion, and to this, so- 
ciety is more indebted, than to any other impulse to 
which the mind is subject. The scholar wastes not his 
life over the midnight lamp, merely that he may en- 
lighten the world, nor the statesman his breath in 
speeches, as ere as Boreas, from the pute dic- 
tates of patriotism. ‘The soldier gathers not laurels 
at the cannon’s mouth, for the love of fighting; nor does 
the philanthropist do good by stealth, from the unalloy- 
ed impulse of philanthropy. An innate love of distinc- 
tion is the main-spring of human action; and though 
that distinction. in most cases, amounts to little more 
than a paragraph in a biographical dictionary, seldom 
opened, still it proves sufficient to stimulate to worth 








paid for it; and seem nevef to design to pay for it. —The 


sorrowful lamentations of Samuel! Keimer; printer of the 
Batbadoés Gazette. a 

‘What a pity it is that some modern bravadoes; 

Who dub themsélves gentlemen here in Barbadoes,’ 

Shiould; time after time, run in debt to their printer, 

And care not to pay him in summer or winter!” 

And so on, to the énd of thirty-four lines; from whiclr 
we learit that 
‘Tho’ working like slave, with zeal and trie codtage, 
He scarcely could get even salt to his porridge.” 

From this paper a collection of essays, &c. was pub- 
lished in two quarto volumes, in London, in 1741, enti- 
tled Caribbeana. Franklin; in’ his memoirs of himself, 
gives a graphié ahd atf*amusing sketchi of thi ill-starred 
wight. 

A neatly turhed line of sarcasm, frorh a reputed wit, 


| will descend from father to sof, for centuries, until it is 
| received as a truth, as incontrovertible as holy writ. The 
| ill-timed parody on 4 line in Thomson’s Sophonisba, is 


remembered; while the beauties, profusely scattéred 


actions. The trifliig meed should not, therefore, be | through that drama, are forgotten; and Pope’s distich 


withheld, wheri the task has been accomplished. With 


upon James Ralph, has consigned the name of thé latter 


these views, we propose to give some accouiit of the | to contempt, though he possessed considerable talent 
pioneers of litetature in Pennsylvania, confining our re- | and industry, and his writings surpass, In positive merit, 
searches to such writers as death has rendered alike | the works of many, who have been rewarded with ho- 


insensible to censure or to praise; but we do not pretend | nOurable and permanent distinction, — : 
| early friend of Franklin; and accompanied him to Eng- 


to be so minute as to preclude tlie necessity of others 
treating on the sathe subject. 


_ Pennsylvania was the second English colony in Ame: 
rica; into which the art of printing was introduced. This 
important event took place as early as the year 1686, 
and we are indebted for it to William Bradford, who 
came over among the first emigrants from England, 
with William Penn. His press is supposed to have been 


established in Kensington, in the vicinity of the Treaty | 


Elm. The first work published by him, which was a 
sheet almanac, is dated 1687, and is still extant in the 


Franklin Library. In consequence of religious contro- | 


versies, Bradford’s residence in Philadelphia was of 
short duratien. He incurred the displeasure of the do- 
minant party, and removed to New York in 1693, where 





‘land, during thé reigas of 


Ralph Was an 


arid in 1724, with the avowed purpose of becoming an 


| author by profession, and commenced his career as an 


unsuccessful political writer. He then attempted dra- 


mati¢ writifig, and between the yeats 1730 and 1744, 


produced four plays: ‘f The Fashionable Lady,” ‘ Fall 
of the Earl of Essex,” ‘‘ Lawyer’s Feast,” and “ The 
Astrologer,” néither of which te¢eived much approba- 
tion. Asa historian, he has been meré unfortunate. He 


published, in-two folio voliines, ‘The History of Eng- 
William, Anne, and George 


'I.” Charles Fox, pronounced him “a historian of great 
acutenesss; as well as diligence; but who falls sometimes 
|into the common error of judging too much by the 
event.”” Noslight praises considering the source from 


’ pte Se me ee er ng 9 


+ as Which it emanates. He wrote many political pamphlets, 
“eacienane his son, who was born in Philadel ee in oe p Mat dovecak hasina ati 
a § his son, who was born in Philadel-| ter pieces. The Dutchéss of Marlborough having pub- 
pass eee a art = av ree Pema a ee New | lished, in 1742, the memoirs ba her = = meh wrote 
ork; a eturned to Mis native city about the year) an answer to it, entitled “ The other side of the Ques- 
1712, <— = oe ee aes = md eos tion,” — attracted mach public ce a he be- 
erin the colony; Un December j » he issued | came sé’ formidable to the ministry, towards the end of 
the first newspaper published in Pennsylvania, entitled | gir Robert Walpole’s tiine, that it Was deemed expe 
the American Weekly Mercury: dient to silence him } br - pon. To this ¢ircum- 
Samuel Keimer; who had learnt the trade int Londoti, | stance Churchill alludes in his ‘ Conference’— 
becdme a competitor of Bradford in 1723, but, accord: | “See men transform’d 6 brutes, ee a men, | 
ing to Franklin; he was but ill prepared t6 embark in| See Whitehead take a place, Ralph change his pen.’ 
the busirfess, as his printing materials consisted “of an | This pension is stated to have Been 600 pounds per 
old damaged press, and a small cast of worn out Englisfi | annum, Franklin says 300, and that he énjoyéd it until 
types, contained itt one pair of cases.” His press was | the time of his death, in 1762, which gives the lie direct 
ham nmin it had fot been put se! rp’ Keimer, | to the pera ies oe eae on the aes ae ~ 
aving been a compositor, knew nothing of the press- | says: “He ended at last in the common sink of all suclt 
wee ea, [Branktlin who visited oe ane re . a ae eee ee ne Was rer’ 
this time in,searc ent; in noticin -| men is friend Arnall, and received a small pit- 
ford and the tnd: says: ¥ Sey were both destitute’ of | eahcd SF may” In the same note, he is said to have 
every qualification necessary to their profession. ‘The! been ‘wholly illiterate, and knew no language, not ¢rer? 
first was very illiterate, and the othe? ignorant of the’ * See page 262; of this number of Register, 
Yeu Hy 34 
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French.” In the Biographia Dramatica, we are told, 
that ‘the understood French and Latin, and was not al- 
together ignorant of Italian.” But this has little bearing 
on the point. He might have beena powerful writer, 
though ignorant of either of these languages, and a 
profoundly du!! one, with a perfect knowledge of all. 
To the writings already enumerated, we may add, 
“Sawney, a poem,” which called forth the anger of 
Pope; “Night, a poem,” the title of which is recorded 
in the Dunciad; and his Jast work, “The case of Au- 
thors stated, with regard to Booksellers, the Stage, and 
the Public.”” The only account of his early life, extant, 
is that given by Franklin; and, as he was a Philadel- 
phian, we could not overlook him, though his literary 
distinction was acquired in another country. 

Thomas Makin wrote in 1729, in Latin hexameters, 
Descriptio Pennsylvania, and the year preceding, Enco- 
mium Pennsylvania, which were addressed to James 
Logan, and may be seen in Proud’s History of Pennsyl- 
vania. We know not at what time he came to this coun- 

He succeeded George Keith, as preceptor of the 
Friends’ Public School, and was, in the words of Proud, 
*‘sometimes clerk of the Provincial Assembly.” The 

oems, abovementioned, were written as an amusement 
in his oldage. It does not appear that he produced any 
other writings. 

Of Benjamin Franklin,it is unnecessary for us to speak 
at large, as the events of his | and useful life have 
repeatedly been laid before the public, aid are familiar 
to every school boy, It is sufficient for us to advert to 
him, as a copious contributor to the literature of Penn- 
sylyania;—to the science of the world. He published 
the second newspaper established in the proyince, which 
he purchased from Keimer, already mentioned, nine 
months after its commencement, at which time he had 
not procured one hundred subscribers. ‘This paper was 
entitled, The Universal Instructer, in all arts and sciences: 
and Pennsylvania Gazette. The first title was dropped, 
when it came under Franklin’s control. 

John Bartram, a Quaker, and self-taught philosopher, 
was in habits of intercourse with Logan and Franklin. 
He was born near Derby, in what was then Chester co. 
in 1701, and was the first who established a botanic gar- 
den in America. He corresponded with many distin- 
guished foreigners, and was pronounced by Linnzus the 
greatest natural botanist in the world. He was finally 
appointed Ametican botanist to George III. He is said 
to have been a very ingenious mechanic, and to have 
built, with his own hands, the house in which he resi- 
ded. He quarried the stone, prepared the timber, and 
engraved the following distich in front of the building, 
on its completion: 


**To God alone; the Almighty Lord, 
The Holy One, by me adored.” 
John Bartram, 1770. 


He claims our notice, on account of a book, entitled 
An Account of East Florida, by W. Stork, M.D. With 
a Journal, kept by John Bartram, of Philadelphia, Bota..- 
ist to His Majesty, ona Journey from St. Augustine, up 
the river St. John. 8vo. London, 1765. toy 

The name of James Logan is distinguished in our ear- 
ly literature. He came from England in 1699, then in 
his 25th year, as secretary to William Penn, and fortu- 
tiately found sufficient inducement to continue in the new 
world. He held several posts of trust and distinction, 
under the proprietaries, and in the course of a few years 
after his arrival, became generally known in Europe as 
aman of science. He communicated several valuable 
papers to the Royal Society, and, in 1739, published, at 
Leyden, his treatise in Latin, entitled, ‘*Eaperimenta et 
meletemata de Plantarum generatione,” which was sub- 
sequently translated by Dr. Fothergill, and published in 
London, in 1747. He p:inted, at the same time, at Ley- 
den, another treatise; entitled, “Canonum pro invenien- 
dis refractionum tum simplictum tum in lentibus dupli- 
cium focis, demonstrationes geometrice. Autore Jaccho 
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Logan, Judice Supremo et Preside provincia Pennsyboa- 
niensis in /imerica.” Mr. Logan did much towards es- 
tablishing Godfrey’s claim to the honor of having invent- 
ed the quadrant, of which he had been deprived by 
Hadley. In his 60th year, he made a translation of Ciceru 
de Senectule, which Franklin published, ten years after- 
wards. He was aman of various and extensive learn- 
ing, ancient and modern. To a knowledge of the Latin, 
Greek, French and Italian languages, he added an ac- 
quaintance with the Oriental tongues. He died on the 
31st of October, 1751, aged 77, bequeathing his library 
to the citizens of Pennsylvania, which, under the name 
of the Loganian Library, will, for centuries, remain a 
noble monument of his learning, industry, and munifi- 
cence. 

Much has been written and published in this state, on 
the subject. of slavery and the slave trade. ‘The ques- 
tion was early agitated during our colonia! condition, 
and among those who endeavoured to expose the injus- 
tice and inhumanity of the system, were Ralph Sandy- 
ford, Benjamin Lay and Anthony Benezet, the lives of 
whom are before the emer writfen by a gentleman,* 
alike distinguished by his philanthropy, and his zeal in 
preserving a record of early events, relating to the his- 
tory of Pennsylvania. Sandyford was a native of Liv- 
erpool, in England. He was, for some years, a sailor, 
and came to Philadelphia while a youth. In 1729 he 
published *The Mystery of Iniquity; or a brief exami- 
nation of the practice of the Times,” and died in 1733, 
at Lower Dublin, in the county of Philadelphia. Dr. 
Rush published, in the Columbian Magazine, a life of 
Benjamin Lay. This singular man was also a sailor, and 
was born in England, in 1677. At the age of 54, he 
came to Philadelphia, and soon testified his zeal against 
traffic in flesh, whether human, or otherwise. He ab- 
stained from animal fuod; and his farorite meal is said tu 
have been boiled turnips, afterwards roasted. Believing 
this anti-carniverous system not sufficiently purifying, 
he undertook a fast of ferty days, in imitation of the 
Saviour, and was saved from starvation by the interfer- 
ence of his friends. He lived to the age of 82. He 
was about four feet in stature, and his usual dress was 
tow linen, unbleached, and woven by himself. In 1737, 
he published his first pamplet against slavery, whicly 
was followed by others, all circulated gratis. He ap- 
pears to have been altogether exempt from the irritabi- 
lity commonly attributed to authors; for it is reeorded, 
that on presenting a manuscript to Franklin for publi 
cation, the latter remarked, that it was not paged, and 
he knew not where to begin. ‘Begin where you pleasc, 
and p*int as much of it as you like,’ replied the other. 
On these terms the work was put to press, after it hat 


| undergone Franklin’s revision. Anthony Benezet was 


born in France, in 1713, and came to Philadelphia at 
the age of 18. In 1762 he published his ‘Account of 
that part of Africa, inhabited by the Negroes,’ which 
was succeeded by other writings, on this and religious 
topics. He passed several years as a teacher in the pub- 
hic schools, and died in 1784, aged 71, having attained 
to ap enviable height in the estimation of his fellow eiti- 
zens. 

Franklin laboured assiduously to promote a literary 
taste in Philadelphia, and to establish literary and sci- 
entific institutions. In the year 1728, about the 22nd 
year of his age, he formed a society called the Junto, 
which originally consisted of twelve members, who met 
weekly, for the ‘discussion of questions in morality, po- 
lities, nnd natural philosophy.’ This society subsisted 
for many years, having contributed much to the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge among its several members, and at 
last became the foundation of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society. In 1731 he suggested the plan of the ‘Li- 
brary Company of the city of Philadelphia,’ an impor- 
tant institution to allranks of people. In 1749 he drew 
up and published a plan for an academy and. charitable: 





* Roberts Vaux, Esq. 
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school, which went into ‘operation the following year: 
but, looking forward toa more improved state of so- 
ciety, he declared this academy to be ‘intended as a 
foundation for posterity to erect into a college, or semi- 
nury of learning, more extensive, and suitable to future 
circumstances;’ which intention was subsequently ful- 
filled. in 1752 he was influential in obtaining a legisla- 
tive sanction and grant for the establishmentand endow- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Hospital, a durable monument 
of his philanthropy and public spirit. In viewing the 
distinguished career of Dr. Franklin, we concur in the 
following opinion, expressed by his eulogist, Dr. Smith: 

“Franklin, asa philosopher, might have become a 
Newton; as a lawgiver, a Lycurgus: but he was greater 
than either of them, by uniting the talents of both, in 
the practical. philosophy of doing good; compared to 
which, all the palms of speculative wisdom and science 
wither on the sight. He did not seck to derive his emi- 
nence from the mere profession of letters, which, altho’ 
laborious, seldom elevates a man to any high rank in the 
public confidence and esteem; but he became great, by 
applying his talents to things useful, and accommodating 
his instructions to the exigencies of times, and the ne- 
cessities of his country.” ” 

_ Soon after the organization of the ‘Philosophical So 
ciety, it shone forth as a constellation of science and 
learning, and might fairly have been brought in compe- 
tition with similar institutions of Europe. The names 
of Franklin, Smith, Rittenhouse, and others, appear 
with much distinction, in the early volumes of the tran- 
sactions of this society. ‘I'he two last mentioned were 
indefatigable and eminently successful in their astrono- 
mical researches. 

Franklin, it may be said, laid the foundation of the 
Philadelphia college; but Dr. Smith erected and adorn- 


ed this temple of science... He was inducted provost of 


this institution, and professor of natural philosophy, on 
the 25th of May, 1754, and on the 14th of May, 1755, an 
additional charter was granted by the proprietaries, by 
which, a college, vested with the power of conferring 
degrees, was engrafted on the original seminary. ‘* In 


the year 1761, the trustees, finding that the income of: 


the college was insufficient to defray the expenses, and 
having exhausted the sources from which money could 
be obtained inthe province, determined to make appli- 
cation to the mother country for assistance. With this 
view, they proposed to the provost, Dr. Smith, that he 
should proceed to England, where his personal endea- 
vours might be useful in promoting their design. He 
cheerfully acquiesced, and, being provided with the 
proper credentials, left his family, and embarked for 
Europe.”* 

The amount which he collected, during this visit to 
England, “ was more than six thousand pounds sterling. 
This benefaction having been conferred with the under- 
standing that it should form a permanent fund, the mo- 
hey was invested by the Trustees in the best securities, 
and the interest applied to the purposes of the institu- 
tion. To the exertion of Dr. Smith, this favourable issue 
of their project was principally attributable, and their 
sense of his merits on the occasion is very strongly ex- 
pe in several places, on the minutes of the 

oard.”+ About ten years after this splendid contribu- 
tion from England, it was thought adviseable to make 
farther efforts at home, and accordingly Dr. Smith was 
sent by the Board to South Carolina, where he collect- 
ed more than one thousand pounds sterling. 

It has with truth been remarked, that Dr. Smith grew 
gtay in literature, and the advancement of letters in 
Pennsylvania. In October, 1757, he commenced ‘*‘ The 
American Magazine, or Monthly Chronicle for the Bri- 
tish Colonies,” which was abruptly terminated in Octo- 


ber 1758, in consequence of an arbitrary proceeding of 





* Dr. Wood’s Address delivered hefore the Philoma- 


thean Society. 
T Dr. Wood’s Address. 


the legislature, which compelled our author to make a 
voyage to Great Britain, and his associates in car- 
rying on the magazine, most of whom were «among 
his pupils, declined continuing the work during his 
absence. Dr. Smith, at this time, edited a German news- 
paper, as agent for a society formed in London, for be- 
nevolent purposes. Formal complaints having been 
made to the ‘house of Assembly, respecting the official 
conduct of William Moore, Esq. president of the court 
of common pleas, for the county of Chester, the assem- 
bly applied to the governor to remove him from office. 
Moore, in his vindication, presented *‘an humble ad- 
dress” to the governor, which was expressed in terms 
which proved offensive to the assembly, and that au- 
gust body resolved that ‘*it wasa Kbel.” Dr. Smith 
translated the address for his German paper, and refus- 
ing to make satisfactory acknowledgments to the house, 
for the constructive offence, he and the judge were 
both thrown into prison. They petitioned the king for 
redress, and the arbitrary proceeding of the law makers 
was fully exposed. ‘The offensive address was publish- 
ed both by Franklin and Bradford, in their respective 
papers, but neither of them was molested. 





Dr. Smith was educated. at the university of Aber- 


deen, where he graduated in 1747. ‘The three follow- 


ing years he spent in teaching a parochial school, and in 
1750 was sent up to London, in pursuance of some plan 


for the better endowment of such schools. He soon re- 
linquished this employment, and embarked for Ameri- 


ca, where he was engaged as private tutor, in the family 
of governor Martin, on Long Island, New York, for up- 
wards of two yeart, whes he took charge of the Phila- 
delphia Seminary Prior to this event, he revisited 
England, and obtained clefical orders in December, 
1753. In 1759 he was honoured with the degree of 
D. D. from the University of Oxford; on the recommen- 
dation of the Archbishop of Ganterbury, and the Bishops 
of Durham, Salisbury, Oxford, and St. Asaph, About 


the same time he received a similar degree from the Uni- 
versity of Trinity College, Dublin. He died May 14th, 


1803, aged 76. 


There are many strong evidences in Barton’s life of 
Rittenhouse, of the interest which Dr. Smith took in the 


advancement of that self-taught philosopher; and Galt, 


in his Life of West, also makes honourable mention of 
his name. He was the means of drawing that great art- 
ist from obscurity, and he bestowed upon bim, while yet 
a youth, instruction, which corrected his taste and en- 
larged his imagination. Dr. Smith’s writings were mul- 
tifarious, for he lived during an eventful period, and 
touched upon most important subjects which then agi 
tated the public mind. His writings were generally 
popular and his discourses from the pulpit unusually so. 
He delivered several military sermons, of which thay 
preached in Christ Church, June 23, 1775, at the re- 
quest of the officers of colonel Cadwalader’s battalion, 
occasioned an unusual sensation both here and in Eng- 
land. Ina few weeks, it ran through several American 
editions, and the chamberlain of London ordered ten 
thousand copies to be printed at his expenge,.in so 
cheap a form as to be sold at two pence each. It was 
violently abused by the Tories, and as liberally eulo- 
gized by the Whigs. Dr. Priestley praised it in the 
Monthly Review of August of that year, and the venera- 
ble John Wesley attempted to reply to it, but in a man- 
ner which proved that his faculties had ** fallen in the 
sear.’ In 1802 Dr. Smith issued proposals for publish- 
ing a collection of his writings, in large octavo volumes, 
only two of which. however, were published, in 1803, 
the year of the author’s death. 


In 1779 Dr. John Ewing succeeded Dr. Smith as 
provost of the Philadelphia College. Dr. Ewing was 
born June 22d, 1732, in Maryland, near the Pennsylva- 
nia line, and died in September, 1802, in his 71st year. 
In 1809 a collection of his philosophical writings was 
published in an octavo volume, entitled “ A Plain Ele- 
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mentary and Practical System of Natural Philosophy, 
including Astronomy and Chronology.” 

David Rittenhouse, the astronomer, was one of the 
luminaries of this period. He was born in 1732, at Ger- 
mantown, in the county of Philadelphia, and was the son 
of a respectable farmer. He was chosen vice-provost, 
and professor of astronomy at the time that the name of 
the old College of Philadelphia was changed for the 
sounding title of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
died in June, 1796. The events of his life have been 
recorded by William Barton, late of Lancaster, in a 
work which throws much light upon the political and 
literary history of Pennsylvania. He published an ora- 
tion, delivered before the Philosophical Society, in 1775, 
the subject of which is the history of astronomy, and a 
few memoirs on mathematical and astronomical subjects, 
in the first four yolumes of the transactions of that  so- 
ciety. Pr, Rittenhouse translated the tragedy of Lug 
Samson, from the German of Lessing, in 1789, whic 
was printed the same year. He was excessively fond of 
perusing works of fiction. 

R. P. S. 





COMMEMORATION OF THE LANDING OF 
WILLIAM PENN. 


Friday, the 24th of October, being the 146th Anniver- 
sary of the Landing of the immortal Founder of Penn- 
sylvania, and his pilgrim associates, the memorable 
event was commemorated by the. Penn Society, with 
sentiments which its recollections were calculated to in- 
spire. At five o’elock P. M. the Society sat down to a 
sumptuous dinner at the Mansion House Hotel. JO- 
SEPH PARKER NORRIS, Esq. presided, assisted by 
Prren Sternen Duponcravu, Esq. as Vice President. 
After the cloth was removed the following toasts were 
pronounced, 


1, Zhe Memorable 24th of October 1682.—The birth- 
day of our beautiful and prosperous Commonwealth. 

2. The Memory of William Penn.—The great Jaw- 
giver, ‘‘the first in either ancient or modern times, who 
Jaid the foundations of government in the pure and una- 
dulterated principles of peace, of reason, and of right.” 
(Jefferson, ) 

3, The Pilgrim Fathers of Pennsylvania.—Sacred be 
their memory, and honoured be the example they have 
set of political justice and private virtue. 

4. The Treaty under the Elm.—A text book for di- 
plomatists, whether monarchical or republican. 

5. Old Upland.—The seat of the first, the shortest, | 
and the most memorable session of the Legislature of | 
Pennsylvapia. 

6. Zhe Great Law.—An imperishable monument of 
the wisdom—the justice and the foresight of our illus- 
trious Lawgiver. 

7. The First Tariff of Pennsylvuania—being an act en- 
titled “an Act for Jaying a duty on the importation of 
Negro Slaves, Rum and other Spirits.” 

8. The Fragmenis of the Lenni Lenapi, once the pow- 
erful sovereigns of Pennsylvania; may no cruel or avari- 
cious hand disturb them in their last retreat. 

9. Universal Education.—The only sound basis of uni- 
yersal suffrage. 

10, ** The three Lower Counties,” new the State of 
Delaware; although our political union as one state, has 
been broken, may our harmonious intercoyrse continue 
yninterrupted. 

1]. Auld Lang Syne.—The days of ancient Philadel- 
pia; the zra of simple manners and pure morals. 

12. Pennsylvania, from the Delaware to Lake Erie; 
may the recollections of our common history, and the 
sense of mutual interests, serve to render us an united 
people. . 

13. The memory of oyr lamented President,'the late 
venerable Judge Peters. 

Of the Volunteer Toasts, which were numerous, we 
regret that only the following have been preserved. 
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By Mr. Norris, (the President of the dinner. }—Penn- 
sylvanians, wherever scttled. 


By Mr. Duponceau, (the Vice President.)—The me 
mory of the Independent Jury, who acquitted William 
Penn of the alleged crime of worshipping God according 
to his conscience. 


By T. 1. Wharton, Esq.—The memory of that excel- 
lent magistrate and most estimable man, the late Chief 
Justice ‘Tilghman. 

By Wm. Strickland.—The City of Philadelphia and 
her Arts, 


By Benjamin Chew, Jr. Esq.—ZJnternal Improvements. 
The gigantic chain which will bind the nation with the 
inseparable ties of interest. ‘The Founder and Fathers 
of Pennsylvania were the first to perceive its importance, 
and to designate the lines of communication which are 
now adopted under the approval of a century and a 
quarter of reflection. 

By William Boyd, Esq.— The Signs of the Times.— 
May they eventuate in the continued prosperity and 
happiness of our country, 


By a Guest.—Our ancient and faithful allies, the De- 
laware Indians, Wherever they may be carried by the 
destiny of nations, to Illinois or Arkansas, we ask human- 
ity to themselves and justice to their history. 


In the course of the evening, was read the following 
ODE, 
Written for the occasion by Dr. Coates. 


When Pindar struck the Holian lyre 
And sung of heroes and of kings; 
He filled the listening youth with fire, 
And urg’d to proud and gen’rous things. 
He sung the deeds their fathers dar’d 
To earn th’ historian’s just acclaim; 
The lands they tam’d, the towns they rear’d, 
The realms they raised to wealth and fame. 





Then, changing on the harp his lays, 
He poured aloud the moral song, 
And showed that high, heroie praise, 
To wisdom and to worth belong. 
He taught t’ ennoble human kind, 
And praise the strength and blessings giv’n, 
That God bestow’d the forceful mind, 
And glorious virtue flows from heav’n. 


The fiery bar that crimson glows, 
Is doom’d the chilling wave to feel, 
And thus, with toils, and sudden woes, 
The soul is cas’d in temper’d stecl. 
What founders, mark’d by righteous deed, 
And firm resolve can history show 
More bent than ours on virtue’s meed, 
Or more refin’d with pain and woe? 


Then count the seasons as they roll, 
And hail the glad returning day, 
The festive board, memorial bowl, 
Impassioned speech and burning lay, 
And holy are the blessings free, 
That now your graceful hours employ; 
Then chasten’d be vour mirth and glee. 
And mix’d with thought your god-like joy. 


Rekindle your ancestral fires; 
*Tis mind that crowns your natal place; 
*T was virtue hither brought your sires, 
And virtue shall protect their race. 
Then oft revive th’ inspiring thought, 
And make the glorious blessing sure; 
And Freedom thus by justice bought, 
From age to age shall stil] endure. 


Amer. Daily Adver. 
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Delivered before the “Pittsburgh Philosophical Society.” 
By Jouy Benay, Esq. Civil Engineer and Architect. 


Gentlemen,—In the discourse which I have this even- 
ing the honour to address you with, I have endeavour- 
ed to lay before you some of the advantages which will 
result to this country from the cultivation of the study 
of Architecture. 

We may observe that there are some arts which are 
useful only, being adapted to supply our natural wants, 
or assist our infirmities. Others again are instruments 
of luxury merely, and calculated to flatter the pride, 
and gratify the ambition of man; whilst others are con- 
trived to answer many purposes, tending at once to pre- 
serve, to secure, to accommodate, to delight, and to 
give consequence to the human species. 

Architecture, the subject of our present conversation, 
is of this latter kind, and when viewed in its full extent, 
may be said to have a very considerable share in almost 
every comfort and luxury of life. The advantages de- 
rived from houses only are great, they being the first 
step towards civilization, and having considerable in- 
fiuence both on the body aud mind of man. 

Secluded from each other in the desert, inhabiting 
wretched huts, exposed to the inclement vicissitudes of 
seasons, men are generally indclent, dull, and abject, 
with faculties benumbed, and views limited to the gra- 
tification of their most pressing necessities; but when- 
ever societies are formed, and commodious dwellings 
are found, in which, well sheltered, they may breathe 


cold; sleep, when nature calls, at ease, and in security, 
study unmolestedly, converse, and taste the sweets of 
social enjoyments, there they are spirited, active, in- 
genioug, and enterprising, vigorous in body, and specu- 
Jative in mind; agriculture and the arts flourish, and the 
necessaries, the conveniences, and even the luxuries of 
life, become there abundant. 


a temperate air, amid the summer’s heat, or winter’s 
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quence, virtue, achievements, and munificence of those 
they commemorate. And further, the encouragement 
afforded to this art by the public, gives employment 
to many ingenious artificers, and labourers of various 
kinds, in converting materials of little or no use te stiu, 
into the most gratifying productions of human. skill, 
beautifying our cities, and multiplying the comforts and 
conveniencics of life over the face of the country. But 
these are not the only advantages; there may be enu- 
merated a long train of arts and manofaetures which 
are necessary in perfecting the works connected there- 
with, constituting many lucrative branches of manufac- 
ture and commerce. Besides that certain concourse of 
strangers who visit every country celebrated for magnifi- 
cent works, and stately structures. ‘Vhese extend your 
fame, adopt your fashions, givé reputation to, and create 
a demand for your productions at home and abroad. 
Nor is architecture less useful in defending, than pros- 
perous in adorning and enriching countries. She guards 
their coasts, secures their boundaries, fortifies. their 
cities, and by a variety of artful constructions, controls 
the ambition, and frustrates the attempts of foreign 
powers. 

Thus architecture, by supplying men with commo- 
dious habitations, procures that health ot body, and vigor 
of mind which facilitate the inventions of art; and when, 
by the exertion of their skill or industry, productions 
multiply beyond domestic wants, she furnishes, by her 
roads, canals, and ships, the means of transporting them 
to other markets; and whenever by commerce they 
acquire wealth, she points out the way to employ their 
riches, rationally, nobly, and benevolently, in matters 
useful and honourable to themselves, and their descend- 
ants; adding, at the same time, splendour to the state, 
and yielding benefit both to cotemporaries and posterity, 
and enabling, them thereby to feel the power and con- 
sequence of their happy situation. 

An art so variously conducive to the comforts of 
mankind, and which adds so much to the wealth, lustre, 


Mere strength, however steady and persevering, | and safety of nations, naturally demands protection and 


obtains with difficulty the desired object; but invention | encouragement. 


In effect it appears that, in all civiliz- 


facilitates and shortens labour, multiplying productions | ed times, and well regulated governments, it has been 
in such vast abundance as not only to supply our domes- | much attended to, and promoted with unremitting assi- 


tic wants, but produces the means of treasuring them 
up for foreign markets. 


duity. And the perfection of other arts has ever beena 
certain consequence; for where improvements of this 


Architecture then smoothes the way for commerce; | kind are encouraged, painting, sculpture, and all the 
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she forms commodious roads, throws bridges over deep | inferior branches of decorative workmanship, flourish of 
or rapid rivers, turns aside, or deadens the fury of tor- | course; and these again have an influence on manufac- 
rents, constructs canals for navigation, builds ships, and | tures even to the minutest mechanical productions, for 


forms harbours for their secure protection in the hour of | 


danger, facilitating thus the intercourse between nations 
by the conveyance of merchandise from pcople to 
people. 

A well regulated commerce is ever the source of 
wealth, and luxury is ever an attendant on riches; and 
as the powers of gratification increase, fancy multiplies 
wants, till at length a variety of artificial cravings, the 
result of riches, could not be gratified without the assis- 
tance of Architecture to form elegant dwellings, mag- 
nificent temples, splendid churches, baths, porticos, 
theatres, triumphal arches, monuments, mausoleums, 
bridges, aqueducts, and an endless train of similar in- 
ventions, at once necessary instruments of affluence and 
refinement, or striking testimonies of the vigour, genius, 
wealth, grandeur, and taste of the age of their produc- 
tion. 

Nor are there any objects, whether necessary, or su- 
perfluous; so certainly productive of their design, so 
permanent in their effects, or beneficial in their conse- 
quences, as those productions of art; inasmuch as fine 
furniture, rich dresses, or brilliant equipages, are only | 
secondary attractions at first; they too soon feel the ef.- | 
fects of time, and their value passes away with the 
fashion of the day: not so with well constructed build- 





design'is of universal benefit, and stumps an additional 


value on the most trifiing performance, the importance of 
which to a commercial people, is obvious, and requires 
no further illustration. 

But it is not to be imagined that building, considered 
merely as heaping materials upon each other, in ill 
shapen or tasteless forms, can be of consequence, or 
reflect credit either on nations or individuals. Materials 
in Architecture, are like words in phraseology, having 
separately but little power; and they are frequently so 
arranged, as to excite ridicule disgust, or even contempt; 
yet when combined with skill, and expressed with judg- 
ment, they actuate the mind with unbounded sway: 

But, Gentlemen, many, and singularly opposite, must 
be the qualities and attainments of him who aspires to 
excel in an art so variously directed. It would bea 
strange error indeed to suppose it merely mechanical, 
and confined to building walls or hewing stones, or 
wood, by rules of which the practice supposes nothing 
more as necessary than eyes accustomed to judge of a 
perpendicular, or hands expert inthe management of 
a trowel; and in contemplating the art of building, all 
that strike a vulgar imagination, are confused heaps of 
collected materials, scaffolding, machinery, tools, and 
and workmen. But these are but the rough bark of an 


ings, roads, bridges, canals, or other superstructures of! art, the ingenious mysteries of which, though discover- 
that class; they are monuments lasting beyond the reach | able only to few observers, excite the admiration of all 
of modes, and record to the latest posterity. the conse. | who comprehend them. ‘They perceive inventions of 
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which the boldness implies a genius at one fertile and 
comprehensive, proportions, of which the excellence 
discovers exquisitely delicate feeling, and refined taste, 
attainable only by long studying, contemplating, and 
copying the most esteemed works of art; and whoever 
is qualified to taste so many real beauties, will, L am 
sure, far from attempting to confound architecture with 
the inferior arts, be strongly inclined to rank it amongst 
those that are most exalted. 

To produte well arranged works in architecture, it 
requires that the professor should have ingenuity and 
application, and be a good draughtsman, without which 
he cannot design with either truth or elegance; he must 
well understand the elements of geometry, to familiarise 
him with the comstruction of works composed of straight 
lines, and regular curves; transcendental, to direct his 
course in the more abstract application of eccentric 
curves to domical and equilibriated arches, &c. practi- 
cal astronomy, to correct his topographical delineations; 
perspective, to guide his taste in the diversified effects 
produced by change of position; staticks, to govern his 
designs in all that relates to the equilibrium of building, 
connected 4s it most intimately is with direct, lateral, 
and compound pressures, upon which the stability of 
his work in many cases depends; mechanics, to lead his 
inventive powers to the application of machinery, with- 
out which no cumbrous work could be executed; pneu- 
maticks, with its various application to ventilation, the 
construction of pumps, and other machinery affected 
by the dilation, or contraction of air; hydraulicks, to 
enable him to manage and convcit the surplus waters of 
the conntry to the most useful purposes of supplying his 
buildings, mills, forming canals, reservoirs, &c. and an 
intimacy with geological subjects, is indispensable to 
assist his judgment in the nature of many of the materials 
of which the most extensive and massive works are 
composed .—In fine, the accomplished architect requires 
to be a learned judge, rather than a skilful artist, to 
enable him to direct others with precision in the various 
branches connected with his art. He must also be com- 
petent, assisted hy a perfect knowledge of mensuration, 
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PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
We attended the meeting of this Society, on the 3d 
instant, and were much gratified at the interest which 


is already created in its favour. So important an insti. 


tution will not, we hope, be suffered to languish for 
want of the encouragement necessary for its support— 
every citizen is interested in its welfare. The following 
account of the exhibition of fine fruits and flowers at 
the last meeting, will convey some idea of the good 
effects which it has already, in its infancy, produeed:— 


A siated meeting of this society was held on the even- 
ing of the 3d instant, and notwithstanding the inclemen- 
cy of the weather, was attended by many of the mem- 
bers; affording very pleasing evidence of the mercasing 
interest which is felt in the institution. A mumber of 
the practical gardeners of our vicinity were present, 
and with their accustomed liberality, brought forward 
large contributions from their green houses; upwards of 
40 species of beautiful lowers were produced, some of 
which were considered very rare. ‘There were also 
presented for examination, fifteen varieties of pears and 
apples; emong the former were some very superior St. 
Germain and white Doyenne pears; the former sent from 
Lower Dublin Township. It is to be regretted that this 
excellent fruit is so rarely to be found in our market, 
notwithstanding it always bears a very high price. As 
we know of no peculiar difficulty attending its produc- 
tion, we recommend it to the attention of the horticul- 
turists of our neighbourhood. 

D. Maupay, exhibited Cauliflowers and Broccoh, both ) 
fine for the season. 

Col. Carr, presented a bottle of wine, two years old, 
made from the Alexander grape, the product of his own 
vines; it was thought to have excellent body and fine 
flavour, very similar to good Teneriffe. 

Among the flowers, particularly deserving notice, 
were the following :— 

From the Garden of Col. Carr, [late Bartram’s.—Lo- 


to judge and value their performances with masterly | pezia Hirsuta, indigenous to Mexico; this new and beau- 


accuracy; with all this must be united inflexible integ- 
rity, being frequently placed in the critical situation of 
arbiter between conflicting parties; it is therefore ne- 
cessary thathe should be endowed with a sound under- 
standing, a quick apprehension, the reasoning faculties 
clear and uninfluenced by prejudices, having at the 
same time a temper steady, enterprising, and resolute. 
Thus, Gentlemen, I have selected for your considera- 
tion, the opinion of the most celebrated writers on ar- 
chitecture, in ancient and modern times; and though, at 
present, the value of this beautiful and sublime art is 
hardly known, in this most happily situated city, bles- 
sed with a steady fine climate, lying mid-way between 
the cotton countries of the South, and the metalic re- 
gions of the North, in the midst of the most extensive 
sheep-folds in this union, with several strata of the finest 
bituminous coal under our feet, accompanied with lime 


stone, the true source of perpetual renovation for the | 


productive soil of the surrounding country; having also 
the most extraordinary facility, by the works of nature 
and art, in our rivers and canals, converging to this 
point, bringing materials of every description to and 
from our market: it is to be hoped that, though now 
unappreciated, the rising generation of this favoured 
hot-bed for manufactures, will encourage the study and 
cultivation of architecture, by inviting artists from every 
country, to reside among them, and by the introduction 
of the purest and most classic specimens to their public 
buildings, so that, at no very remote period, men may 
be produced from among themselves whose acquire- 
ments in the correct theory and practice of it, may, like 
West, Stuart, Evans, and Perkins, add to the glory of 
this infant, but colossal and energetic country, and place 
them on a level with the most distinguished masters of 
any age. — The Hesperus. 


uful plant was presented to the proprietor by William 
| Maclure, Esq., and is now flowering for the first time, 
| in his collection. It is about three feet high, flowers 
small and delicate, of a light red colour. Begonia Ar- 
| gyrostigma or Silvery Begonia, from Brazil; the leaves 
of this plant which has been lately imported, are of sin- 
gular beauty. 

From the garden of D. & ©. Landreth, Federal st — 
| A plant of Bohea Tea, full of flowers and fragrance. 
| Plumbago Capensis, Amarylis Sarniensis or Guernsey 
| Lilly; this plant, although many years in their collection, 
has not bloomed until this season. Cyrtanthus Angusti- 
_folius. Amaryllis Undulata, wave flowered lilly, from 
| Cape Good Hope. New Zealand flax; bearing no re- 
| semblance to the flax cultivated by our farmers, but 
| from its great strength, it appears well adapted to use- 
| ful purposes. 
| From the Garden of A. D’Arras, Arch street, near 
| Schuylkill.—Hedychium Coronarium, from Mexico, 
| beautiful white flowers, with delicious fragrance, not 
unlike the Catalonian Jessamine. Mespilus Japonica, 
| [Japan Medlar,] flower very fragrant. ‘This fine fruit 

has been produced in perfection, in our green-houses. 
Mimosa Speciosa, from the Cape Good Hope: has been 
flowering, in D’Arra’s collection, for six months past. 
Ardisia Solanecia, [wax flower,] East Indies. 

In addition to which were numerous fine specimens, 
from the Gardens of T. Hibbert, 13th and Lombard; J. 
M: Arann, Filbert street, west of Broad, and D. Maupay, 
Germantown road. 

On the whole, the display of fruits, vegetables and 
flowers, was calculated to afford the highest gratification 
to every lover of Horticulture; and it is to be hoped, that 
those engaged in its practical details, will continue to 
evince the same laudable zeal, to render the meetings 
of the society attractive by their liberal contributions. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


ALLEGHENYTOWN. 


This town has recently been incorporated; and asa 
pleasant recess from the business and bustle of the city it 
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Lead Factory —Messrs. Charlton & Co. are erecting 
an extensive lead factory which is in a state of forward. 
ness. 


! ye rr ° <-* . 
| Vineyard-Jolhn Towne, Esq. has made provision for 
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is equalled by no village in the vicinity of Pittsburgh. | the cultivation of an extensive vineyard; and witha yiew 
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The surrounding prospect is truly delightful: particu- | to this object,hehas laid out his grounds on a plan equal: 


larly, the scenery formed by the junction of the Alleghe- 
ny and the Monongahela, the Ohio in its incipient stage, 


| ly novel and beautiful, that, proper attention being pau! 


to it, cannot fail of enabling him to realize his utmost 


its regular curvature,the vista extending fromthe bridge | wishes. 


to the termination of the bend, the valleys, and the in- 
dented hills, constitutes a landscape on which the eye 
rests with the luxury of vision. We notice this view mi- 
nutely, because itis one which travellers and visitants 
mark out as peculiarly attractive. 


Buildings.—There has been erected within the cor- 


porate limits of Alleghenytown, during the last 6 months 
64 buildings, and the foundations for many more are al- 
ready laid. 


Interesting Assemblage.—Below the Allegheny bridge, | 


on the bank of the river, fronting the city, and included 
within the corporation of Allegheny town, there are 
twelve dwelling-houses, some of which are elegant, situ- 
ated in the midst of a romantic scenery, and within a 
neighboring distance of each other, owned and occupi- 
ed by the following gentlemen who pursue their re- 
spective professions and ayvocations in the city:—Mr. 
M‘Clean,a printer; Mr. Loomis, a bookseller and station- 
er, Mr. Carpenter a book binder; Mr. Savoury, an en- 
graver; Mr. Nelson, a painter; Mr. Mollineux, an engra- 
ver; Mr. M‘llwaine, coach-maker; Mr.Snowden, printer, 
with whom also lives his son, Wm. M. Snowden, Esq. 
attorney at Law; Mr. Vendegrift, a carpenter; Mr. 
Woods a carpenter; Mr. Fitzimmons, a merchant; and 
the Rev. Mr. Kerr. 

Western Theological Seminary.—Active preparations 
are being made for the erection of this edifice. The 
elevated site on which it is to be built, commandsa full 
view of the city, the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers, 
and a large extent of country. When completed it 
will be 150 feet in length, and three stories in height, 
to which, provision will be made for the addition of 
wings, if found necessary. It would have been diflicult 
to select a more eligible situation in the West for this 
Seminary, than the one determined upon; and from the 


exertions manifested in the preparations for its erection, | 


we are led to believe that it will be completed in a short- 
er period than was expected when its location was de- 
cided upon by the General Assembly. The Rev. Dr. 
Janeway, Professor of Theology, arrived sometime since 
with his family. 

Pittsburgh Cotton Factory.—This is a new factory 
nearly completed, owned by Messrs, Blackstock, Bell, 
and, Co. pleasantly situated opposite the city, a short 
distance from the western termination of the Allegheny 
bridge. It is four stories high including the basement 
story which is built of stone; the rest is brick work.— 
The dimensions are 158 feet by 48, and when completed, 
it will contain from 8 to 10 thousand spindles, together 
with a proportion of power looms. ‘The machinery is 
in a forward state, and the building will be ready to re- 
ceive it in the month of October, or November. 

Hope Cotton Factory.—This is a new factory, owned 
by Messrs. Shoenberger, Wrenshall & Co. It is beauti- 
fully situated hear the embankment and aqueduct, and 
commands a full view of the east part of the city, and 
of Bayardstown. ‘this factory is brick-work, 130 feet 
by 45, four stories high, and when completed, it will con- 
tain 5,600 spindles. . It is designed to be in operation in 
May next. 

William Robinson, Esq. is erecting a block of brick 
buildings adjoining the canal bridge, 150 feet in length, 
and containing seven tenements. 


® cums 


The gentler;en who compose the Common Councif 


| of this borough, are entitled to all praise for the exer- 
| tions they are making to improve it. 


The time is not 
far distant, when they will witness, as, in a good mea. 
| sure, the fruits of their efforts, large accessions of popu- 
| lation, wealth, and refinement. 

BinM INGHAM. 

Glass Works.—These works are carried on by F. 
Wendt & Co. and are known hy the name of the Bir- 
mingham Glass Works. This concern manufactures 400 
boxes of glass per month. 


Air Foundry.—This foundry has lately becn erected 
by Mr. Jacob Hartman, who has made provisions for 
doing a large business. 

| Lock Manu factory.—This establishment is owned by 
Messrs. J. & J. Patterson, and is the most extensive one 
| of the kind in the west. The locks manufactured by 
this company, are equal, if not superior, to any made in 
any other part of the United States. The concern is 


now erecting an Air Foundry for the manufacture of 


| brass and iron cast ware, on a large scale. 

| We have seldom seena more practical illustration of 
‘internal improvement, than what we witnessed a few 
| days ago in Market street. An ox wagon stopped at the 


' house of Faris & Co. from the hind part of which was 


taken an unusually fat calf; together with sundry other 
articles of marketing, and from the fore-part, one hun- 
dred and twenty pieces of blue and mixed cassinetts, all 
from the farm and maniffactory of A. & J. Murphy, 
Fleece Dale. We look upon such signs as better calcu 


| the Chatahooche, to the Kennebee. 


' 


| Among the many recent improvements and accommo. 
| dations of our city, we notice a stand for hacks at the 
| corner of Third and Wood streets. ‘The novelty is 
pleasing, and the general appearance both of horses and 
carriages, is highly creditable to the enterprising own- 
ers. We wish theny success. —The Hesperus. 





APPOINTMENT BY THE GOVERNOR. 


Joshua Raybold, Esq. to be aComnimissioner under 

the Actof Assseibly 1828, to survey and lay out cer- 

tain parts of the township of Moyamensing, in the room 
of John Kessler, resigned. 


INSPECTORS OE THE PRISON. 
By the City Councils. 
Thomas Roney 
Alexander M‘Caraher, 
By the Commissioners of the N. Liberties. 
George N. Baker | Augustin Stevenson: 
By the Commissioners of Southwark 

Joel B. Sutherland | George M‘Leod. 

The inspectors just elected, in conjunction with the 
Inspectors whose term Of service had not expired, met, 
and chose 

Thomas Bradford, Jr. President. 

George McLeod, Treasurer, 

George N. Baker, Secretary. 


Thomas Wallace. ; 


| lated to please the true philanthropist and patriot, than: 
all the political ones that have of late appeared, from 
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Proceedings of Councils.—At a meeting of Councils 
held on the Sd instant, the following resolution was 
adopted. 

leet and Common Councils, that 
the Watering Commitive be authorised, and they are 
hereby empowered, to confer with the Pennsylvania 
Canal Commissioners, or their agents haying in charge 
the Pennsylvania Railway, relative to the 
said railway into the city of Philadelphia, and report to 
Councils.” 


“© Resolved by the Sx 


Results of the Election in Pennsz'lvania. 
2ist CONGRESS. 
Ist district, Joel B. Sutherland 


Jal *Joseph Hemphill 

3d Daniel H. Miller 

4th James Buchanan 
*Joseph Evans 
*George G. Leipet 

5th John B. Sterigere 

6th Innis Green 

7th *Henry A. Muhlenburg 
Joseph Fry, jr. 

8th Samuel D. Ingham 
George Wolff 

9th *Philander Stevens 
*James Ford 
*Alem Marr 

10th Adam King 

llth William Ramsey 
*Thomas H. Crawford 

12th *John Scott 

13th Chauncey Forward 

14th *Thomas Irwin 

15th *Wiiliam M’Creery 

16th *John Gilmore 
*William Wilkins 

17th Richard Coulter 

18th *Thomas H. Sill 


Those marked thus * are not members of the present 
Congress. 
SENATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
1 district, Stephrn Duncan 1830 
John Hare Powel 1831 


= Peter Hay 1830 
Jesse R. Burden 1829 

3 Benjamin Reiff 1831 

4 Joshua Hunt 1850 
téohn Kerlin 1832 

5 * Matthias Morris 1832 

6 *Daniel A. Bertolet 1832 
*Jacob Krebs 1852 

7 Frederick Hambright 1850 
*Samuel Houston 1832 

8 (reorge Nellzer 1830 

9 John Ray 1850 

10 “Jacob Drumheller 1832 

11 John Ryan 1829 

12 lienry King 1829 
William G. Scott 1851 

{5 Robert M’Clure 1851 

1-4 Zephaniah Herbert 1829 


Henry Logan 1831 


ts David Fullerton 1831 

16 Jesse Miller 1829 

7 *"Thomas Jackson 1852 

is Jacob M. Wise 1851 

19 Daniel Sturgeon 1830 

20 *Thomas Ringland 1850 
;William G. Hawkins 1852 

21 Moses Sullivan 1829 
John Brown 1831 

22 Alexander Ogle 1829 

23 John Leech 1829 

24 Eben Smith Kelly 1850 


Those names with * are new members. 
¢ are re-elected- 


Yhose with 


RESULT OF ELECTION. 


entrance of 


[NovemMBEit 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Philadelphia City—Wm. Lehman, William Boyd, 
Benjamin 8. Bonsall, Henry Stmpson, Wm. Duncan, 
D.S. Hassinger. * 

Philadelphia County—Benjamin Martin, Wm. Binder 
David Snyder, Michael Riter, J. Hergesheimer. John 
| Folkrod, Thomas J. Heston. 
| Bucks— James Lorner, Jacob Clymer, Chas. Lombart, 
James Wilson. 

Delaware.—Edward Siter. 

Chester—John Morgan, Isaac Trimble, Robert Miller, 
Dr, S. M*Clean. 

Lancaster—Benj. Champneys, John Forry, jr. Henry 
Haines, sen. Nathaniel F. Lightner, Henry Hostetter, 
James A. Caldwell. 

York—Michael Doudel, Stephen T. Cooper, Thomas 
Metzler. George Fisher. 

Cumberland—Peter Lobaugh, Wm. Alexandet. 

Perry—James Black. 

Berks and Schuylkill—Philip A. Good, Thomas J. 
Rehrer, George Kline, John Stauffer, Jacob Kercher. 

Northampton, Wayne, and Pike—Abraham Horn, 
M. Robert Butz, Wm. Overfield. 

Lehigh—W. C. Livingston, Geo. Miller. 

Northumberland—Henry Frick. 

Union—Ner Middlesworth, John Drisbach. 

Columbia.— John M‘Reynolds, John Robinson. 

Washington—Samuel Workman. William Patterson; 
Aaron Kerr, Wm. Waugh. 

Westmoreland—George Farrell, Benjamin Byerly, 
James Long. 

Indiana, Armstrong and Jefferson--Joseph Rankin, 
Daniel Lawson. 
@ Fayette—Samuel Evans, 8. G. Kreps, J. Fuller. 

Bedford--J. A. Blodget, N. P. Fetterman. 

Franklin—Ludwig Heck, Wim. Boals, John Cox. 

Montgomery—Jobn Stephens, John Matheys, James 
Evans, Adam Slemmer. 

Dauphin—Jolhn Roberts, W. Lauman. 

Lebanon—Peter Shindle, Peter Wolfersberger. 

Luzerne and Susquehannah—Garrick Mallery, George 
Dennison, Isaae Post. 

Bradford—John Laporte. 

Huntingdon—John Blair, John Owens. 

Beaver—John R. Shannon, 

Allegheny and Butler—Ross Wilkins, Jas. Powers, 
| James Patterson, James M‘Kee. 

Mifflin—Epbraim Banks, John Patterson. 

Somerset and Cambria—John Phile and John Geb- 
bart. 

Lycoming, Tioga, Potter and M‘Kean—Svlomon 
Bastress, Curtis Parkhurst. 

Green—Barnet Whitlach. 

Adams—James M‘Sherry, Thomas Stevens. 

Centre and Clearficld—Thomas Hastings and Menry 
Petrikin. 

Crawford and Venango—J. Galbraith. 

Erie and Warren—George Moore. 
Mercer—Thomas 5. Cunningham. 


a 


* 


Gc? Those in /talie are Administration men. 


Expeditious Travclling.—The passengers that left N. 
| York by the Union Despatch Line, on Saturday, Novem- 
| ber Ist, arrived at Philadelphia, in the steamboat Bur- 

lington, at 4 o’clock and 32 minutes, making the short 
passage of 8 hours and 52 minutes. 


| 
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Printed every Saturday morning by William F..Ged 
| des, No. 59 Locust strect, Philadelphia; where, and at 
the Editor’s residence, in North 12th st. 3d door south 
of Cherry st. subscriptions will be thankfully received. 
| Price five dollars per annum payable in six months after 
the commencement of publication—and annually, there- 
after, by subscribers resident in or near the city, or where 
there isan agent. Other subser:bers pay in advance. 








